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Foreword 


‘By OTIS FREEMAN 
Geography Editor. 


this special geography number 
effort was made 

the editor charge diversify the 
various ramifications the subject. 
Some the papers are broad import 
like Dr. Stephen Visher’s article 
storms. the detailed 
study Valparaiso, Indiana, Dr. 
Alfred Meyer Geographic 
Study Urban Civilian Defense.” 
Both these papers well 
others, are practical importance 
the progress the war. Meyer’s pa- 
per shows the desirability planning 
and mapping for civilian defense, for- 
tunately problem that did not develop 
the United States but might have 
done so. Visher’s paper storms 
current interest, the weather asso- 
ciated with lows and thunderstorms 
ean exert powerful effects land, sea 
and amphibious operations. Witness 
the cloud cover and calm sea Dunk- 
erque, the unfavorable sea and sky 
conditions following our landings 
Normandy, and the difficulties with 
heavy from tropical cyclones 
Leyte. 

“Impacts the War the 
Pacific Dr. Shaw 
has paper filled with ex- 


amples the industrial development 
and shifts population that have 
curred the upper left hand corner 
our country. Dr. Sigismond deR 
Diettrich, for long professor 
geography the University Flori- 
da, follows with historical, economic 
and geographic description Florida 
that shows how geography in- 
fluenced the development the state. 

More than half the contributions 
are connected with problems educa- 
tion and defense during the war and 
post-war planning and problems. Pro- 
fessor Hoyt Lemons 
group papers with, “The Role 
Geography Post-War Education,” 
that urges that better trained geog- 
raphy teachers given more time and 
opportunity for the teaching geog- 
raphy the courses study adopted 
for our schools. This followed 
description “Area-Language Train- 
ing: Army Experiment,” Profes- 
sor Sullivan Gibson who taught 
army men under this program. Dr. 
Raup describes “The United 
States Board Names,” 
whose work has been much expanded 
during the war. “Ask the Geog- 
Grant Finch points out 
numerous ways which geography 
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can service the public. Pro- 
fessor Thomas Barton offers some con- 
crete suggestions regarding the use 
globes the primary, intermediate 
and high school level his contribu- 
tion. “Conservation: Postwar 
Problem,” Dr. Freeman calls attention 
certain outstanding conservation 
problems that have been intensified 
our war effort. 

The geographical distribution the 
ten authors widespread the sub- 


jects the papers. Four are 
the Midwest, two are from the 
Pacific Northwest, two from 
ton, C., one from the South and one 
from New England. 

The writer hopes that educators will 
find this special number both 
ing and practical use, and that 
may help show the broad scope 
geography and the many ways which 
the subject can use the Ameri- 
Public. 


Iceland June 17, 1944, declared itself republic and free 
the kingdom Denmark. The island nation claims the world’s oldest 
parliament, called the Althing, established 930 Iceland cov- 
ers 39,700 square miles, slightly larger than Indiana, and has 120,- 


000 inhabitants, about the same Fort Wayne. 
are now stationed Iceland guarding airports and naval bases. 
ing leading industry Iceland. 


American soldiers 
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Some Human 


Storms 


Professor Geography, Indiana University 
Royal and American Meteorological Societies 


storms are mentioned, 
think the disruption plans 
and destruction the wind, 
hard rain, lightning, hail snow. Re- 
peatedly our lives, and also 
throughout history, storms have in- 
terfered man’s plans. They in- 
troduce meiny complications, forcing 
making adjustments. Thus 
they commynly stimulate human activ- 
ity our continuing “in 
are also highly signifi- 
vast the world’s rainfall. 
civilization advances, man learns 
how prptect himself from some 
the done storms, and comes 
appreciate that storms have favor- 
able well unfavorable conse- 
quences, they have means 
been Indeed storms have 
had augmbnted significance recent 
years, with the development aviation 
and with: accelerated commerce and 
travel and with increased wealth ex- 
posed pleces. Radio transmission 
also affected storms, even distant 
ones. storms are associated with 
local differences atmospheric tem- 
perature and with the whirling 
tion the atmosphere, induced part 
the earth’s rapid rotation. 
Wind storms are whirling masses 
air which range size from tiny dust 


Relationships 


whirlwinds which may only few 
yards across, vast lows many hun- 
dreds miles across. Intermediate 
sizes are waterspouts, (commonly few 
yards rods across), tornadoes (com- 
monly less than 1000 feet across), 
and tropical cyclones (commonly 100- 
400 miles across.) not appro- 
priate here explain the meteorologi- 
cal conditions under which these sev- 
eral types develop describe their 
characteristics detail, but some 
knowledge their general features 
and consequences and their distribu- 
tion over the world, clearly, desir- 


able. 
Thunderstorms 


Most thunderstorms are minor, 
though important, eddy features the 
larger cyclonic disturbances. Although 
they are predominantly convectional, 
detailed studies have proven that air 
movement sufficiently intense cause 
thunderstorm almost never 
except where the air affected 
least feeble cyclonic disturbance. 

The thunderstorm the world’s 
most commen type storm, with 
world total about 40,000 per average 
day. They are most frequent the 
rainy tropics, where each locality gen- 
erally has, throughout most the year, 
one They are common 
summer most the United 
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States, most localities having aver- 
age one two week. 

Most thunderstorms are only few 
dozen miles across and they com- 
monly not live travel far, they 
affect only relatively small area. 
Their average local duration only 
hour two. Generally the West- 
erly Wind Belts they move east- 
erly direction, while the Trade 
Wind Belts, they commonly travel 
westward. Their rate average 
progress slow near the equator, in- 
midlatitudes. 

Thunderstorms are significant 
several respects. They are major 
source rainfall, they cause sharp 
drop temperature, they commonly 
have least little strong wind their 
most distinctive feature thunder, in- 
duced lightning. Their cloud ef- 
fects are noteworthy. They often yield 
hail well rain. Altogether, they 
are perhaps the most impressive atmos- 
pheric phenomenon commonly seen, 
highly useful the aggregate, but lo- 
often seriously harmful. The 
good they do, aside from the rain which 
often highly welcome, includes the 
invigorating drop temperature, the 
awe-inspiring display cloud, light- 
ning and wind, the generally stimu- 
lated effect the dramatic change 
weather. The harm they includes 
the squall wind, just before the rain 
falls. This gust often violent enough 
considerable damage. The an- 
nual average property loss from “wind- 
storms not tornadoes” the United 
States about $200,000,000. Much 
this loss due thunderstorm 
squalls. The rain often falls torrential- 
ly, with the result that large share 
that which falls upon sloping ground 
runs away. Much the soil erosion 
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rain. “Cloudbursts” not only cause 
erosion but they sometimes produce 
locally harmful floods. The 
incidental thunderstorms, affords 
spectacular display usually harm 
less fireworks, but also often does 
age. Each average year more than 
five hundred people are killed 
ning the United States. Many 
thousand livestock are also killed, 
Fires started lightning annually 
destroy many million dollars worth 
buildings and Lightning 
many forest fires, some which 
enormous losses. The lightning 
thunderstorms does good well 
harm. flash combines some 
mospheric nitrogen and oxygen 
ing ammonia, which when carried inte 
the soil the rain, adds 
This ammonia important souree 
increased fertility the regions 
where thunderstorms are common. 

The hail which falls many 
derstorms convincing proof that 
the air cold overhead even hot 
weather. also proves that the 
drafts air into the imposing 
derhead are strong. The hail 
much damage various 
regions and tropical plateaus. 
the United States the annual property 
loss reaches large figures. For 
ple, detailed Federal estimates are that 
hail normally reduces the wheat har 
vest some million the 
oats harvest much, and the com 
harvest some million 
Considerable damage also done 
fruit, greenhouses and chickens. 
year several people die the United 
and annually some hundreds die thus 
Europe, Asia and the plateaus 
Africa. 
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Thunderstorms are most numerous 
the doldrums wet tropics, that 
the region near the Equator which re- 
rain throughout most the 
year. Many severe thunderstorms oc- 
eur Brazil, the Congo basin 
Africa, and the East Indies. They 
are common throughout the rainy sea- 
son the parts the tropics which 
have wet season and dry season, for 
example, the monsoon region south- 
eastern Asia and the Sudan Africa. 
They are common during the summer 
months parts the middle latitudes 
which have summer rainfall, for ex- 
ample eastern United States and 
Russia and eastern Argentina. They 
polar regions and even winter over 
the sea near Iceland. the United 
States thunderstorms occur 
average year each locality 
much the Southeast, most 
the West, except the Pacific coast, 
where there little summer rainfall 
and hence few thunderstorms, Thun- 
derstorms occur, however, spring 
and autumn the California type 
climate; for example the vineyards 
southern France suffer badly from 
hailstorms incidental thunderstorms. 


Tornadoes, often called cyclones, 
are are compared with thunder- 
storms and are minor importance, 
but they are often dramatically de- 
structive that they attract much atten- 
tion. They are especially common 
and destructive the United States, 
and sometimes stated that they are 
unique here. This not true, how- 
ever, tornadoes have repeatedly oc- 
curred all the main parts Europe, 


including England, and southern 
and eastern Asia and Africa and 
South America, while Australia has 
about many per year (140) the 
United States. 

Tornadoes are small but exceeding- 
violent whirls started opposing 
winds and associated with sharp verti- 
cal contrasts temperature. They 
start the clouds and extend the 
ground only where the air near the 
surface relatively warm, com- 
pared with the higher air. Tornadoes 
rise above the surface again whenever 
the surface air relatively cool. 
Hence, time day, destructive 
tornadoes chiefly the afternoon 
early evening. The few destructive 
nocturnal tornadoes have occurred 
hot, sultry nights. 


Tornadoes are more than ten times 
frequent near the center this 
country than the Northeast the 
West. They are least common the 
most arid region, where, however, vio- 
lent almost tornado-like dust whirl- 
winds are frequent. the approxi- 
mately 2,800 tornadoes recorded 
the Weather Bureau the 
States during the twenty years, 1916- 
1935, 5,224 people were killed and 
property losses excess 230 mil- 
lions were sustained. Losses excess 
$100,000 were caused aver- 
age about twenty tornadoes year, 
losses excess $1,000,000 about 
two. that year period, three 
caused losses $24 millions 
each one these three and two others 
killed more than 100 people. The 
worst was that May, 1925, chiefly 
southern which 689 
lives were lost. The average American 
annual loss 261 lives and about 
million dollars worth property. 

Tornadoes have occurred all 
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the States and Canadian provinces and 
Alaska. They affect small 
strip (generally about sixth mile 
wide miles long) that the 
chances that any spot will hit are 
small. the area where they 
are most common, the chances that 
average farm will crossed cen- 
tury are less than one thousand. 
Many farms are crossed without dam- 
age the buildings; many buildings 
are demolished without the loss 
human life. 


Hurricanes, Typhoons 
Tropical Cyclones 


More than 200 tropical cyclones, 
which some have hurricane winds, 
develop annually over the tropical and 
sub-tropical oceans. They affect sig- 
nificantly more than one-fifth the 
globe and the world’s population. 

Although the destruction they cause 
often terrible, tropical cyclones 
benefit much wider belt than they 
devastate. They this chiefly 
bringing rainfall large parts the 
tropics which otherwise would too 
dry. The terribly destructive type 
rarely occurs, except the Far East. 
Distant incipient cyclones set 
air movements which induce convec- 
tional over-turning, giving rise 
thunder storms. Much not most 
the rainfall these latitudes 
duced cyclonic disturbances, weak 
distant. Tropical cyclones class 
certainly more good than harm. 

Tropical cyclones are whirling 
storms which vary intensity from 
they average about 300 miles across, 
develop chiefly latitudes 10-20°, 
and travel generally roughly westward, 
pushed the Trade Winds. They 
also move into progressively higher 
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latitudes until they die away 
the tropics. they reach 
tudes, they slowly recurve and then 
are carried eastward the prevailing 
Westerlies and become lows. Tropical 
usually travel rather slowly, 
generally only about ten miles 
the whirling winds about the center, 
however, have velocities ranging from 
less than miles hour 
than 75. few have wind velocities 
150 miles per hour. The 
destructiveness due partly 
sudden variation velocity and 
tion. 

Tropical cyclones are often 
tive because the strength their 
winds, the torrential rainfall, and, 
bodies water, the high and 
ous waves. Typhoons, the name 
plied strong tropical cyclones the 
Far East, cause the death average 
several thousand persons year, few 
years passing without the death 
more than thousand, while occasion 
ally huge numbers die. For example, 
August 1922, more than 30,000 
were reported killed near Swatow, 
China, while the next year the death 
over 100,000 and near Tokio, 
Japan, attributed the typhoon 
which prevailed during the fires started 
India few years pass without numerous 
fatalities and occasionally the toll 
huge; indeed there are competent 
mates that more than 200,000 
were drowned October 1876, and 
about 300,000 October 1737, 
the delta the 
River, near Calcutta. the 
Indies and neighboring regions, the 
toll several hundred year the 
average, when account taken 
heavy losses exceptionally 
tive storms. For example, about 
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persons were and near New 
Orleans 1893, 3,300 Puerto Rico 
1899, and near Galveston 
1900, 2,500 Puerto Rico and 
Florida 1928. Martinique and 
nearby many 20,000 were 
officially killed hurricane 
fatalities 1,000 more during 
number years, and 1791, 3,000 
were reported killed there. The 
ricane which demolished most the 
houses capital Santo Domingo 
the island Haiti, September 
about people and done damage 
cyclones that lack destructive 
winds serious damage heavy 
rains, mpre than inches often fall- 
ing day two. These deluges 
floods and severe soil 
erosion. 

cyclones enter the United 
States chiefly from the West Indies 
and the Gulf Mexico, but occasional- 
one northward along the 
coast Mexico, affecting 
souther}: California Arizona. Some 
storms developed the western 
Pacific Far East) tropical cy- 
clones phoons) also enter the 
from the northwest, 
lows. considerable share 
our lovis are tropical origin. 
year the South pass northward 
near thie Atlantic coast. these, three 
the are hurricanes and two 
have winds (32-75 miles per 
hour. 

disastrous American 
with the reported loss 
life ate follows: 1881, August, 
coast South Carolina and Georgia, 
500; August, coast Carolina 


and Georgia, 1,000; October, 
New Orleans, ete., 2,000; 1900, Sep- 
tember, Galveston, 6,000; 1915, Au- 
gust, Galveston, 280; 1915, Septem- 
ber, New Orleans, 275; 1926, 
September, Florida-Mississippi, 
1928, September, Cuba, Florida, 
3,000 1935, September, Florida, 300; 
1938, September, Long Island, New 
England, 682. American property 
loss was highest the 1938 New Eng- 
land storm, estimated $400,000,000. 
The Galveston 1900 storm did esti- 
mated damage $30,000,000. The 
Florida hurricanes 1926 and 1928 
caused great tangible property loss, 
and addition punctured the Florida 
Boom, causing sharp decrease real 
estate values. 


Lows 


The largest type storm the mid- 
latitude cyclone low, which some- 
what more than hundred each 
year the United States and about 
many Europe, and produce al- 
most continuous change weather. 
Other regions having many these 
storms are the middle latitudes Asia 
and the region around Antarctic, ex- 
tending far north southern South 
America and southern Australia. 


Lows have average width about 
600 miles, ranging from about 200 
miles about 1000 miles. They 
travel usually some 400-700 miles 
day. Their normal wind velocity 
about 10-20 miles per hour over the 
land. Over the North Atlantic and 
the North Pacific however, wind veloci- 
ties miles hour are common, 
and frequently cause seasickness 
travelers. 

Lows are important for five chief 
reasons: (1) They bring rainfall 
large and important regions which 
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otherwise would dry, for example, 
most the interior United States; (2) 
They bring our changes weather 
(3) They afford the basis our 
weather forecasts (4) They cause con- 
siderable destruction life and prop- 
erty, and much inconvenience, the 
winds, rains, hot waves, and the 
thunderstorms and tornadoes 
ciated -with some them. (5) The 
changes weather are stimulating 
mankind both directly and indirectly. 
The importance this last influence 
suggested the fact that the more 
progressive, civilized peoples are 
areas where numerous cyclonic storms 
cause frequent changes the weather. 

The lows mid-latitudes are the 
great rain bringers their region but 
many yield considerable rainfall only 
the more humid sections their 
paths. For example, the United 
States, the lows which cross from the 
Pacific the Atlantic may yield 
rainfall the region between the Cas- 
and the Rocky 
Mountains, and only little over the 
Great Plains. But they enter the 
humid eastern half the country, they 
draw moisture from the Gulf Mexi- 
and yield increasing amounts 
rain they pass eastward. Con- 
versely, lows which pass from the At- 
Ocean into Russia and Siberia 
yield less and less rainfall they pass 
farther and farther from sufficient 
source moisture. Central Asia 
they may cause only cloudiness, 
perhaps yield few drops rain, 
similar storms crossing our Great 
Basin. They bring rain drawing 
moisture from the sea (as result 
the inblowing winds) and especially 
inducing condensation 
tion the convectional disturbances 
which they set motion. 
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Lows bring our change weather 
altering wind direction and 
inducing cloudiness and 
ducing rain. They change the winds 
because the fundamental part low 
area below-average air pres- 
sure into which wind blows spirally, 
Thus the western side there are 
northerly winds, which usually are 
latively cold compared with the 
southerly winds which are characteris- 
tic the eastern side. 
approaching from some wester- 
direction first causes the tempera- 
ture raise conspicuously, and then, 
the center passes, fall rather 
sharply. The warming the low 
proaches due not only the warm 
southerly winds, but party the 
eration latent heat the 
tion part the moisture they carry. 
The clouds which are formed interfere 
with the escape the heat, and help 
make the nights relatively warm. The 
cooler northerly winds which prevail 
shortly after the center the low 
passes, produce first dash rain 
snow and then clearing the skies, 
with much cooler nights. 

The lows afford much our basis 
for weather forecasting since most 
scientific weather forecasting based 
study the approaching lows. 
The forecasters attempt predict 
when they will arrive and whether 
not they will have here, when they 
arrive, the characteristics they had 
previously. Many lows are altered 
they move eastward the effect 
other lows and highs and other condi- 
tions. Their rate advance eastward 
also not uniform and their courses 
are often changed. result, the 
forecasts are only approximately cor 
rect. 

The general eastward movement 
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lows due the Westerlies, which 
revail overhead most the time 
the United States, pushing the cyclonic 
masses east east-northeast. That 
the highs move, general, east-south- 
east instead east-northeast, shows 
that the prevailing Westerlies are only 
one influence. second that, 
the result the continual blowing 
the Westerlies, air piles polar 
and subpolar latitudes. From time 
time some this air must return 
lower latitudes else finally much 
the air would accumulate near the 
Poles. Our highs are masses sub- 
polar air which have broken away and 
are moving east-southeastward across 
the United States. third, often 
highly significant influence which af- 
fects the courses followed the lows, 
the air pressure conditions which 
prevail the time nearby areas. 
Unquestionably the stormy regions 
now dominate most the rest the 
world politically, economically and cul- 
The fact that two thousand 
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years ago the regions which are now 
dominant were then secondary im- 
portance, perhaps partly due the 
fact that modern man, with the help 
coal, glass, steel and things made from 
them, can now live with fair comfort 
stormier and more stimulating re- 
gions than could primitive man. 
Possibly also the Mediterranean lands 
formerly were stormier than present. 
that there have been great changes 
climate since man appeared proven 
the great glacial ice sheets which 
accumulated and disappeared since 
then. 

question vital interest 
whether not the people the 
clonic regions will continue domi- 
nate, whether, with their help and 
such inventions air-conditioning 
and such stimulating influences the 
radio and rapid transportation, the 
people the less naturally 
regions can carry their full share 
the “burden civilization.” 
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Impacts the War 
the Pacific Northwest 


SHAW 


Central Washington 
Ellensburg, 


impacts World War 

were probably felt first the 

Puget Sound area the fall 
1939, two years before Pearl Harbor, 
with the construction large ship- 
yard Tacoma build cargo vessels 
for the Maritime Commission and the 
establishment Port Townsend 
Coast Guard school for the training 
recruits. any rate, during 1940, 
the government poured huge sums 
money into this area for the activation 
and expansion old and the construc- 
tion new military establishments. 
Two passenger ships were converted 
into troop transports Seattle dry- 
docks and the Boeing plant the same 
city, the basis $23,000,000 con- 
tract from the Allied Purchasing Com- 
mission for Douglas-designed bombers, 
increased its floor space 75%. Because 
the tremendous defense construction 
program Alaska, piers and buildings 
were acquired December for Quar- 
termaster’s Supply Depot Seattle 
for the purchase and shipment 
supplies and materials the Terri- 
tory. The full force the defense 
program was not felt the Portland- 
Vancouver area until the beginning 
1941 when Henry Kaiser, because the 
labor supply the area had not yet 
been seriously tapped, constructed the 
first his three shipyards there. The 
movement did not reach the Spokane 
area until spring 1942 when large 
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scale construction operations were 
started number war plants and 
military installations. 

From these beginnings there 
lowed vigorous growth construe 
tion and development the light 
metals industry well both advan- 
tages and adverse affects the 
economic activities the region, 
culture, grazing, transportation, fishing, 
mining and lumbering. 
with all was the initial use Bonne- 
ville and Grand Coulee power houses 
which generated vast amounts low- 
cost hydro-electricity search 
market. 

These activities brought not only 
thousands soldiers and sailors the 
region but likewise thousands civil- 
ians from over the region and country 
certain centers for the construction 
and operation military bases and 
war plants. 

Increased Population 

the dozen states showing esti- 
mated civilian population gain between 
April 1940 and December 1943, two, 
with combined increase 270,486, 
belong the Pacific Northwest. 
Among these twelve states, Washing- 
ton ranked low second California 
and Oregon, sixth. The other states 
the region, Montana and Idaho, lost 
estimated total 139,880 persons. 

Like the United States whole, 
most counties the region lost 
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the armed services and 
war-industry centers, but small num- 
ber, chiefly metropolitan counties, 
showed large gains. The thirty-two 
counties showing increases had raised 
their total population 382,315, 89% 
which was three metropolitan 
areas: 
erett, 
89; and Spokane, 24%. One non- 
metropolitan area, Pasco-Hanford, 
showed gain 4%. addition 
civilians these centers are crowded 
service men from neighboring military 
some which are very large. 
Inasmuch few houses had been 
constructed for rental purposes during 
the depression, the first flood work- 
ers occupied whatever shelter they 
find until housing could pro- 
vided. present, 100,399 family 
units and 23,860 dormitory units, con- 
structed converted federal and 
private funds, are occupied war 
workers. Most them are the 
large urban centers: 
Single 
Families Persons 
Portland-Vancouver 


Seattle 19,232 1,081 
Bremerton 9,898 1,096 
Tacoma 4,519 147 
Spokane 4,027 


71,723 10,707 


Some the largest public housing 
projects the country are the Pa- 
cific Northwest, two which, Vanport 
City and McLaughlin Heights, rank 
first and second size. 

Co-related housing in-migrants 
loomed the pressing problem provid- 
ing schools for children. Vancou- 
ver enrollment jumped from 3,830 
11, 931; Bremerton, 3,324 
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7,310, and likewise other congested 
areas the region. 

Three counties every four the 
region have declined population. 
This reflected manpower short- 
ages agriculture, mining, and lum- 
bering. the case farm labor, and 
also seasonal food processing labor, the 
situation has been met selective 
service deferments, acceptance the 
situation communities, and impor- 
tation workers. Opening school 
often delayed that students can 
assist harvests. Mexicans have 
harvested sugar beets Idaho, vege- 
tables the Kennewick area, potatoes 
central Oregon, pears and apples 
the Hood River Valley. 1944 both 
German prisoners and Mexicans, 
well from Arkansas and 
Missouri, harvested apples the Oka- 
nogan valley. Italian prisoners picked 
hops the Willamette valley. Japa- 
nese from relocation camps and In- 
dians from reservations have 
harvest time. Soldiers from Fort 
Lewis picked berries the Puyallup 
valley. response urgent pleas 
operators, housewives, students, 
clerks and business men have worked 
part- full-time day night shifts 
canneries. Increased use hop 
picking machines and experiments 
mechanized picking cranberries 
response labor shortage. 


War Activity Centers 


The major centers war activity 
the region, the Portland-Vancouver 
and the Seattle-Tacoma-Everett-Brem- 
erton areas, are west the Cascades 
the Puget Sound-Willamette trough. 
They are the region’s peace-time areas 
largest population. 

The resident population the Port- 
land-Vancouver “congested-production 
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area” May 1944 was estimated 
660,583. In-migrants since 1940 tot- 
aled 222,134 but the drain men into 
the armed forces reduced this gain 
about 160,000. Thus one every 
three persons the area had moved 
since 1940. 

Cheap hydroelectric power Bonne- 
ville and deep-water access the 
Pacific Ocean marked this area for 
tremendous war-time industrial de- 
velopment. Outstanding activity 
shipbuilding employing about 115,000. 
Metal working shops, doing sub-con- 
tract work for shipyards and other 
prime producers, increased from 4,000 
15,000 workers and another 1600 
are the aluminum plants. Three 
military establishments, the Portland 
Air Base, Vancouver Barracks, and the 
Port Embarkation, influence the 
civilian population though lesser 
degree. 

provide shelter for these work- 
men, eight public housing projects 
were contructed the borders Van- 
couver, largely its east side, and 
twenty-five Portland. Most spectac- 
ular the latter group Vanport 
City, community 40,000 midway 
between Vancouver and Portland, 
whose site was chosen for its proximity 
the three Kaiser shipyards. Built 
eleven months’ time, now the 
second city population Oregon, 
the fifth the Pacific Northwest. 
Composed uniform two-story apart- 
ments painted light green, saved 
from monotony natural shallow 
lake, winding waterways fringed with 
native trees, curving boulevards, and 
scenic hills and snowpeaks the back- 
ground. Schools, administrative 


Whereas took 125 years from the time 
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center, fire and police stations, com 
munity and shopping centers, 
brary, and infirmary, playground and 
sports areas, warehouse, mainten- 
ance building, and ice houses provide 
for the social, civic, and service needg 
the residents. 

city only 16,000 1940, and 
feeling growing pains with new 
aluminum plant and Bonneville sub 
station, Vancouver, with the 
ment the Northwest’s largest 
yard and eight housing 
jumped 27,000 and became one 
America’s most congested cities. In- 
cluding its suburban areas, has ex- 
panded from conservative community 
79,000. People are everywhere all 
color, all creeds. Theaters, restaurants, 
stores, streets and buses literally bulge 
with humanity. 

The Seattle-Tacoma-Everett-Brem- 
erton area was already rolling high 
gear when Pearl Harbor stunned the 
nation. Federal funds and 
well workers, had poured into this 
area since the national defense pro 
gram was started the summer 
1940: (1) Because its coastal 
position and such strategic installations 
the Navy Yard, was liable 
tack. Old defensive positions needed 
strengthening; new ones 
(2) Such plants the Navy Yard and 
the Boeing aircraft factory were bound 
tional program for navy 
and expanded merchant marine, the 
area, through tradition, facilities, and 
forest resources, was suited 
pate. (3) the nearest major 
area Alaska where extensive mili- 


the Hudson’s Bay Company established itself 


for Vancouver and its suburban areas grow into community 24,000, McLaughlin Heights, 
one the eight housing projects, under pressure war, sprang equal size less 
year. 
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tary installations were under construc- 
tion and Vladivostok whose ships 
were stopping for repair and bunker- 
ing. 

Bordering the drowned shores 
Puget Sound, this area 
people complex over-peopled 
large and small cities, military bases 
and war plants, housing projects, rich 
wooded divides, and islands waterways, 
and ferries. workers 
expand construct Bremerton 
Navy Yard, Fort Lewis, Mount Rain- 
Ordnance Depot, and 
Paine fields, Sand Point Naval Air 
Station and other vital installations. 
Others came work the Navy 
Yard, shipbuilding, and the Boeing 
plants. 

Largest city the North- 
west, Seattle stretched its capacity 
the bursting point. With 24hour 
production schedules, living activities 
are continuous throughout the day. 
Ships pull its wharves load 
military supplies and lend-lease 
debark soldiers from war theaters. The 
flood humanity that mills through 
its streets and habitats colored with 
uniforms and the overalls slacks 
workers. 

Renton, twelve miles south, pro- 
vided residence for workers from Seat- 
tle’s south side industrial district; 
then, when its own Pacific Oar and 
Foundry Company began the manufac- 
ture General Sherman tanks and the 
giant Boeing plan was built 1941, 
had construct large housing units 
shelter the inflow workers who num- 
ber four five times the town’s normal 
population. 

Kitsap County, with the Bremerton 


Navy Yard, Keyport Torpedo Base, 
and Puget Sound Ammunition Depot, 
increased its population from 43,047 
91,726 (November 1943.) early 
July 1940, housing authority was 
formed Bremerton provide homes 
for the influx workers the Navy 
Yard. Large housing projects were 
also built Port Orchard and Poulsbo 
for employees all three naval in- 
stallations. Many workers commute 
daily the Navy Yard from Seattle 
ferries following the route which, 
until recently, was Bremerton’s con- 
nection with the urbanized east shore 
Puget Sound. War conditions 
have broken Bremerton’s boast that 
was the largest city the United 
States without railroad connections. 
When construction began new am- 
munition depot Bangor, line was 
extended that point and Bremerton 
from Shelton, the southwest corner 
Puget Sound. 


Tacoma, Everett and all communi- 
ties yielded the pressure con- 
stant inflowing surge workmen. 

Among the smaller areas west the 
accelerated war are As- 
toria and Corvallis. The former, 
the mouth the Columbia River, 
center for fisheries and for naval ac- 
tivities, including the Tongue Point 
Naval Air Station; the latter, the 
Willamette Valley, contains marine 
air base and Camp Adair, large army 
training center. 

Establishment Camp White 
Medford and marine barracks and 
naval air station, well increased 
demands for lumber and wood prod- 
ucts, Klamath Falls, have brought 
influx workers these Klamath 
Mountain cities southwestern Ore- 


Estimated population was 986,507 December 1943, net increase 178,091 persons 
since April 1940. The increase population was 250,000 but the departure mien for the 
armed services reduced the gain. 
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gon with attendant problems hous- 
ing and rent control. 

the intermontane region between 
the Cascades and the Rockies, there 
are two major areas impact, Spok- 
ane and Pasco-Hanford, and several 
lesser ones. 

War plants and military establish- 
ments the Spokane area include 
aluminum and magnesium reduction 
plants, aluminum rolling mill, the 
Spokane Army Air Depot, the Second 
Air Force training centers (Fort 
George Wright, Geiger Field,) the 
Naval Supply Depot, Baxter Hospital, 
and the Farragut Naval Training Sta- 
tion, the last which located 
northern Idaho. 

largely 1942, and 
operation these units caused the pop- 
ulation Spokane county advance 
from 164,653 1940 190,000 
1943. The air depot employs 8000 
and the light metals plants, 4000. 
Railroads and meat packing plants in- 
creased employement under stimulus 
war time needs. 

Pasco, the confluence the Snake 
and Columbia rivers, has been sub- 
merged beneath civilian 
workmen and naval aviators. Because 
three railroads with port terminals 
Seattle and Portland touched the town, 
holding and reconsignment point for 
the expedition lease-lend goods was 
established there before Pearl Harbor. 
During the winter 1941-42 the Pas- 
Naval Air Station was constructed. 
Later, the Hanford project, govern- 
ment-owned and Pont-operated, 
was initiated, its purpose still being 
closely-guarded secret. 

Air force facilities the region 
were considerably expanded. sup- 
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plement Geiger Field and Fort George 
Wright Spokane, additional 
bases were made Ellensburg, Moses 
Lake, Ephrata, and Walla Walla 
central Washington, Pendleton, 
dras, and Redmond Oregon, and 
Boise and Mountain Home 
ern Idaho. Several hundred thousand 
acres bunch-grass land also were 
served gunnery and bombing ranges 
for these bases. addition, army 
ordnance depot Hermiston, ord- 
nance plant Pocatello for relining 
and rifling worn naval guns, and 
Camp Abbot near Bend, comprising 
20,000 acres the upper Deschutes 
for the training combat engineers, 
were built. Construction and 
tion these units concentrated 
sands workmen and airmen the 
small cities nearby. Trailer camps 
grew over night and during the 
army maneuvers central Oregon, 
one day, 20,000 soldiers visited the 
USO center Bend. 

Although they contain military 
stallations, the Walla Walla and 
Yakima areas are more concerned with 
production food needed the war 
effort. Besides air base, Walla 
Walla the seat evacuating 
pital for army troops. Contrasting the 
uniforms the army the streets 
are those sailors enrolled the 
naval programs Whitman Oollege 
However, its prime war contribution 
made through quantities canned 
green peas and dry edible peas 
converted wheat and barley 
encouraged government supported 
18-mouth period, 370,000 
men were entertained the 
USO, most whom were from the 


The war has made eastern Washington the heart the pea industry the United 
Whitman county produces 40% the country’s dry edible peas for lease-lend and soup for the 
armed forces; the Walla Walla area, 20% the canned peas. 
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nearby Army Artillery Firing Range 
which embraces 130,000 acres sage- 
brush land. Also, thousand me- 
chanics were trained for the Second 
Air Force trade school. But rank- 
ing fourth agricultural products 
the United States 1942, Ya- 
kima county contributes outstanding 
amounts fresh, canned and dehy- 
drated fruit and vegetables well 
beet sugar for war purposes. 

Three centers the Rocky Moun- 
tains are interest. Sun Valley, 
year-round recreation center the 
Union Pacific railroad southern 
Idaho, has become Naval Convales- 
cent Hospital, where hundreds re- 
turned fighters, suffering from malaria 
fatigue rheumatic fever, are restored 
health under ideal conditions care 
and climate. the Farragut boot 
established September 1942 
timbered bay Lake Pend 
Oreille, the Navy has trained 287,875 
recruits.* Since 1942 airplanes from 
American factories have been taken 
Great Falls, the upper 
Montana, for northerly flight Fair- 
banks where Russian airmen take them 
Europe’s eastern front. 


Principal Manufactural Industries 


Those units employing the largest 
number employees belong the air- 
eraft and shipbuilding industries. The 
manufacture light metals im- 
portant new development. Much small- 
size, units, but significant 
totality, are the scores shops doing 
sub-contract work for prime producers. 
Important also the war effort are 
food processing plants, sawmills, and 
forest-products concerns. 

The Boeing Aircraft 
world leader aviation design since 

Ellensburg Record, October 20, 1944. 


its founding (1916) small “aero- 
plane” shop Seattle’s Lake Union, 
the lone producer airplanes the 
region. The company has grown 
the few years since the finger war 
pointed this nation, until one 
the largest units the country’s air- 
plane program. 1940, stated, 
increased the floor space its Seattle 
plant. Two months before Pearl Har- 
bor, another addition was made. War 
was its way and the Army was get- 
ting ready. had ordered increasing 
numbers 
(B-17’s), some which were sent 
England under lease-lend. The Ren- 
ton plant was built 1941. Later, 
eight sub-assembly plants were set 
six cities western Washington, 
taking advantage local labor mar- 
kets. Employing 4,060 workers 
1939, today Boeing’s Washington fac- 
tories are operated perhaps ten 
times that many, more than half 
whom are women. 

When the Army issued specifications 
for bomber design competition 
1934 called for 
plane. Boeing engineers went work 
and the first the B-17’s emerged 
July 1935. was America’s first 
four-engine bomber, the first warplane 
combine giant striking power and 
huge bomb load with the speed 
pursuit plane. The Army was im- 
pressed and ordered thirteen these 
mighty weapons. With Munich only 
the horizon, further orders were 
slow and Boeing brought out its Clip- 
per and Stratoliner planes. But the 
B-17 was not forgotten; the war 
clouds gathered and broke Europe, 
was improved constantly. De- 
cember 1941, mass production was un- 
der way and Boeing was ready with the 
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weapon that, first, was check the 
Japanese from sweeping the entire 
Pacific and, later, spearhead the air 
attack Hitler’s Europe. 


1941 Boeing’s Seattle plant and 
the Lockheed and Douglas companies 
California were brought together 
unprecedented production pool or- 
ganized meet the Army’s demand 
for B-17’s. was that 
similar one, incorporating eastern 
companies, was formed 1944 pro- 
duce Seattle-designed Superfortresses 

The Seattle and eight satellite plants 
are now being converted the manu- 
facture B-29 sub-assemblies. Pro- 
duction B-17’s will continue until 
conversion completed when the Cali- 
fornia plants will become sole pro- 
ducers. The Renton plant will handle 
the final assembly Superfortresses 
the region. the hope the 
Army that the B-29 will accomplish 
over Asia what the B-17 did over 
Europe. 

Shipbuilding concentrated 
Puget Sound and the lower Columbia. 
minor center located Gray’s 
Harbor. More than 200,000 now work 
the region’s shipyards contrasted 
with 5,500 (including Navy Yard) 
1939. The largest wartime yards have 
constructed host Liberty and Vic- 
tory cargo ships, tankers, aircraft car- 
riers, attack transports, LST’s, and 
destroyers; the lesser yards, multi- 
tude smaller wooden and steel war 
vessels including 
barges, LOS (L)’s, 
mine-layers, and submarine net ten- 
ders. 


Although the eight shipyards 
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Portland-Vancouver contribute 
portantly the war effort, the 
three Kaiser yards, employing 75% 
the shipbuilders the two 
that have largely transformed the 
area’s peacetime patterns. Sep 
tember 1944, the Kaiser yards, 
ploying that date 87,224 workers, 
had turned out 332 Liberty ships, 
Victory ships, LST’s, escort 
riers, tankers, and two attack 
ports. order complete joint 
assignment sixty-one attack trans 
ports for the Pacific campaign the 
end 1944, the Vancouver and Ore 
gon yards went seven-day sched- 
ule. completion this program 
the latter will resume construction 
Victory ships and the former will 
start work transports. 
speed construction these 
ports sub-assembly plant was built 
upstream The Dalles. Steel plates 
are cut the Vancouver yard and sent 
barge the Oregon city where they 
are fabricated and returned water. 
Kaiser-fashion the workers The 
Dalles were turning out welded section 
plates before the walls and roof the 
plant had been built around them. The 
Swan Island yard has not interrupted 
its program turning out tanker 
every fifth day. 

About the sixty ship and 
boat yards Puget Sound engaged 
the construction war vessels are 
the 
area. The Navy Yard Bremerton 
and the Todd units Seattle and 
coma comprise the largest yards 
the area. When crippled warships 
limp into Bremerton, 30,000 workers 
make speedy repairs. When there 


May 1944, the 5,000th B-17 built Seattle, covered with the names several thousand 


workers, was christened Grand.”’ 


age her first run, has carried her autographs unscathed many missions. 
built the pool October 1944. 


Baseé England, this bomber, except for minor 


“Ten Grand” was 
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lull repairing battle damage, they 
contruct new fighting ships. 1941, 
the famous British battleship, the 
H.M.S. Warspite, was Bremerton 
for repairs. vital the yard, that 
when news came the catastrophe 
Hawaii, the first barrage balloons 
the region were hoisted over it, anti- 
guns rushed in, submarine 
nets stretched across channell 
proaches, and patrol planes flew over- 
head. The Todd Seattle Dry Docks 
were built during the last war. 
October 1941 five Russian ships were 
this yard one time for recondi- 


the fall 1939 the Todd 


Shipbuilding Corporation obtained 
contract build cargo vessels for the 
Maritime Commission and erected 
large shipyard Tacoma’s tideflat in- 
dustrial area. Laying the first keel 
marked the return heavy commer- 
cial shipbuilding the Pacifie North- 
west after absence sixteen 
Many escort aircraft carriers have been 
launched this yard, some which 
were delivered the British. 
September 1940, the same company 
built ten-way yard Harbor Island 
Seattle make destroyers for the 
Navy. 

The development the light metals 
industry, located primarily the low- 
Columbia and Spokane areas, was 
closely related the availability 
large blocks low-cost hydro-electri- 
city generated and 
Grand Coulee dams. secondary lo- 
cational factor was the aviation indus- 
try the West Coast. 

part the government’s plan 
magnesium production 
meet war needs, reduction plant was 
built the Defense Plant 
tion northeastern Washington where 
cheap power and dolomite are avail- 


able. The site near Spokane less 
than 100 miles from Grand Coulee 
dam. Dolomite mined open-pit 
Marble, 120 miles rail the north. 
The plant operated the Electro- 
Metallurgical Company and its out- 
put goes the Metals Reserve Com- 
pany. 

More numerous are the aluminum 
units which number five reduction 
plants and rolling mill. The Aleoa 
reduction plant Vancouver, which 
began operation late 1940, was the 
first one built west the Mississippi 
and the first major industrial 
the Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion. Planned 1939 part the 
company’s peacetime expansion pro- 
gram, doubled its capacity dur- 
ing construction and later added other 
potlines meet rapidly increasing 
demand for aluminum expanding 
aircraft factories. The Reynolds Com- 
pany also selected Columbia river 
site Longview for its plant. The 
Defense Plant Corporation erected 
similar ones near Spokane, Tacoma, 
and Troutdale near Portland; and 
rolling mill Spokane. The Tacomo 
plant operated the Olin Corpora- 
tion and the others These 
reduction plants, which produced 
fourth America’s aluminum 
1943, treat alumina derived from 
bauxite East St. Louis the deep 
South and shipped west rail, al- 
though since May 1944 the Tacoma 
plant has been receiving small amounts 
alumina obtained from alunite 
Salt Lake City. The rolling mill, the 
only one west Chicago, supplies 
West Coast aircraft companies with 
sheet aluminum rolled from ingots 
produced the five reduction plants. 
This mill eliminates 
tinental railroad trips, “wasteful joy 
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rides,” for aluminum used western 
aircraft manufacturers. Until the 
Spokane mill was completed 
was necessary ship alumina from 
Illinois Mobile the North- 
west for reduction, return the ingots 
east for rolling, and transport the 
aluminum sheets the Pacific Coast 
for airplane construction. 


the building ships and planes, 
the prime producers depend upon 
host shops and small plants for 
parts and for sub-assembly and 
contract work. Many foundries, ma- 
chine works and sheet metal shops 
Portland and Seattle have built addi- 
tions their establishments and, using 
their own skilled mechanics nu- 
cleus, expanded their personnel. Not 
all these concerns are the large 
cities. blind factory 
Salem makes instrument panels for 
Boeing, shop Walla Walla turns 
casting for Portland ship- 
yards, and stove works Everett 
makes galley ranges for Liberty ships 
launched the Pacific Coast. Some 
these concerns work independently 
the prime producers the region. 
maker garbage cans Kent be- 
came the largest producer Garand 
rifle clips the country and tent 
and awning company Yakima now 
makes army tents, sleeping bags, and 
landing slings for ships. 


Impacts Basic Industries 


Statistics the catch fish for the 
past three years show decrease 
production. This, however, 
complished increased effort the 
part fishermen; for the effects 
war this industry were adverse. 
Briefly, they were: requisition the 
Army and Navy number the 
best vessels the fishing fleet total 
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partial military closure certain 
ing areas; prohibition lights 
beaches curtailed yield clams for 
two seasons; shortage; 
scarcity netting because quanti- 
ties used camouflage and lease-lend; 
and rather high prices paid for soupfin 
shark and dogfish livers because 
emphasis vitamin needs diverting 
boats from the food fisheries. 


The mining industry was effected 
the war number ways. man- 
power shortage, due the exodus 
miners war plants, not only 
production but retarded development 
work. Nevertheless, within the region, 
there was maximum production 
copper, lead, petroleum and other 
minerals within the limits available 
labor. Price increases caused the 
opening mines. This was true 
mica mines Idaho. The output, 
badly needed for electrical equipment, 
was sent Moscow and Troy 
into marketable sizes. Influence 
the government was evident num- 
ber ways. Removal priorities 
for materials needed gold mining 
closed, planned, all mines and 
dregding operations. Price support 
quicksilver enabled Oregon rank 
second its production during the 
four-year period, 1940-1943. When 
stock piles become big enough, through 
stimulated domestic production 
imports because lessened 
submarine menace, government assist- 
ance removed. Contracts for 
grade chromite from Oregon beach 
sands were terminated and newly-built 
concentrators closed when imports 


metallurgical chromate began arriving 


quantities. When the output 


tungsten from newly discovered high- 
grade deposit southern Idaho 
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came large, the bonus paid the metal 
was removed. 

Preparation the war plants the 
United States required lumber for can- 
tonments, warehouses, hangars, ship- 
yards, and heavy structures where 
wood replaced steel. The offensive 
phases the war made lumber ex- 
pendable item and the demand insati- 
able. the west the Cascade 
divide the region has felled its Douglas 
and noble fir, spruce, hemlock and Port 
Orford cedar for such specialized needs 
structural timbers, frames for wood- 
war craft, 128-foot keel timbers, 
pontoon bridges, decks airplane car- 
riers and battleships and airplane 
stock. the east, pine forests have 
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produced boxes for fruit, ordnance and 
plane packing. 

Forest products plants have shaped 
their output the needs war. Many 
new uses for plywood, such 
ments and bomb-bay doors, have been 
effected. pulp mill Everett now 
makes chemical wood pulp for smoke- 
less powder. 


Conclusion 


With the stepped war the 
Pacific inevitable that continued 
and ever new impressions will make 
their stamp the Pacific Northwest. 
For some time, evidences will persist. 
Reconversion and dismantling cannot 
achieved the signing the peace. 


United States forces 1942 bases secured from Ecua- 
dor Santa Elena Peninsula, westernmost point the country, and 
the Galapagos Islands. These islands lie squarely under the equator 
but due the cool Peru Current the climate not unhealthy. The 
word Galapagos means turtle and the group the home huge land 
tortoises that sometimes attain age several centuries. The is- 
lands are origin and much the ground covered with 
very rough lava flows. The group has area 3,000 square miles 


and the population very small. 
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Florida: The Land the Sun 


SIGISMOND deR. DIETTRICH 
Geographer, State Department, Washington, 
Leave From University Florida. 


HEN Floridians travel, and 

are confronted with the ubiqui- 

tous question: “Where you 
come from the interrogators, hearing 
the answer, are overcome with awe, and 
exclaim: “Oh, Florida, the Land 
the Sun!” flippant, however, they 
may venture the virtues 
California’s oranges, Texas’ grape- 
fruit, apparently being entertained 
the undeniable discomfiture their 
innocent victims. 


opinion Florida the 
state beaches, sunshine, lovely cli- 
mate, millionaire tourists lounging laz- 
ily the brilliance the tropical sun- 
shine along the snow white beaches 
the tepid waters the Atlantic the 
Gulf, under the azure southern sky. 
Florida the state where citrus fruits 
come from. The well-informed know 
even some the vegetables imported 
northerners which relieve the win- 
ter diet from the montony dried 
beans and potatoes. Aside from these 
half truths there little known gen- 
erally about the state. Yet, Florida 
much more than playground for 
tourists, even supplier oranges 
and vegetables. youthful, vig- 
orus state which, present growing 
and maturing faster rate than any 
other state the Union. 


Facts And Figures 


Normally there nothing exciting 
facts and figures. statistical 
tables can very boring indeed. Yet, 


when the dead ciphers come life 
the light interpretation and correla- 
tion the static picture becomes 
mated and hitherto unrealized relation- 
ships are discovered which explain the 
apparently 
Thus, order understand the real 
view some the basic facts and figures 
pertaining the Land Sunshine, 
Florida the southernmost state 
the Union. This the most pertinent, 
basic fact its existence. The north- 
ernmost nook the state farther 
south than California’s southernmost 
cranny. Situated between 
31° and 24° 32’ N., just one degres 
north the Tropic Cancer, Florida 
lies the great desert belt the 
world. The Sahara, the Arabian and 
the Sonora deserts all are the same 
latitudes Florida, yet far from 
being desert. Tallahassee, the state 
capital, and Jacksonville, the Gate 
City, are the same latitude 
the capital Egypt. Miami, the 
City, due the ruins 
Thebes, the fabulous city and shrine 
ancient Egypt. Key West slight 
north Assuan, town located 
the first cataract the Nile, and 
famed for its huge dam impounding 
the turbulent flood waters the 
mighty river, thus rendering year 
round irrigation possible Egypt. 
Another little realized fact the 
western location Florida. The coast 
North America, south Cape Hat 
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teras, describes huge are which reach- 
its inland apex the neighborhood 
Jacksonville. Thus, Florida, 
whole, lies between Pittsburgh (longi- 
tude 79° 57’ W.) and Chicago (longi- 
tude 87° 40’ W.) due south from 
Lakes Michigan, Huron, and Erie. 
This means further, that the populous 
Atlantic States are not only north but 
also east Florida. the fact 
less significant that the location 
Florida places the western hemi- 
sphere and the southeastern corner 
large continent. There hardly 
space into all the ramifications 
this basic fact; let suffice point 
out some the human and 
implications Florida’s location. 
Being the eastern entrance the 
Gulf Mexico, and guarding the most 
convenient northern passage into the 
Caribbean, Florida possesses ex- 
tremely strategic situation which, com- 
bined with its peninsular shape renders 
Florida the key the control the 
American Mediterranean. The pow- 
holding the peninsula the best 
position exert overwhelming 
dominance upon the inland seas and 
the littoral where vital avenues trade 
converge zone four over-lapping 
spheres cultural and racial 
ences; viz, the Indian, the Spanish, 
the Anglo-Saxon and the Negro. This 
the reason why Florida became the 
coveted prize the clashing, colonial 
imperialism Spain, Great Britain 
and France. This why ultimately, 
the growing continental power the 
youthful United States had acquire 
the peninsula order prevent the 
loss its control over the Mississippi 
Valley. With the acquisition Flor- 
ida the peninsula’s fundamental geo- 
graphic reality being attached 
part the continent had become 


political reality well. Thus, the 
pertinent geographic factors, working 
slowly but irresistibly, gained expres- 
sion the political fulfullment the 
latent potentialities inherent the lo- 
cation Florida. 

The latest manifestation the loca- 
tion factor found the rapid de- 
velopment Miami one the most 
important hubs inter-continental 
airlines. Situated near the southern 
tip the peninsula where bulges 
farthest eastward, Miami occupies 
nodal position between North and 
South America and Africa. Again, 
few people realize that most South 
America lies much further east than 
her northern neighbor. How far east- 
ern South America’s location can 
best illustrated the example one 
flying due south from Daytona Beach. 
The only part the South American 
mainland which would touched 
would the small promontory Cape 
Parina, Ecuador, forming the apex 
the western extremity that conti- 
nent. Miami itself little the 
west from the Panama Canal. 

Florida lies the desert belt, but 
far from being desert, one 
the wettest States the Union. The 
reasons for this are again found its 
location the southeastern margin 
the continent exposed rain bringing 
winds from the Gulf and the 
this respect Florida comparable 
southern China. Indeed, many 
typically south-Chinese plant found 
new home Florida. mention just 
one which promises great future there 
the tung tree, the nut which fur- 
nishes with excellent oil used 
paints and varnishes. There also 
the bamboo, which present hardly 
utilized, but one looks its many- 
fold uses China, from food furni- 
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ture, from matts bridges, one cannot 
fail impressed with the potentiali- 
ties the bamboo under the ingenuity 
the American technician who pro- 
duced over 100 products from the low- 
peanut. 

The climate Florida, often over- 
rated well meaning, but mis-leading 
propaganda booklets, bears the typical 
earmarks its location and its shape. 
Aside from its location, 
the fact that Florida peninsula and 
not island, explains some the 
weather conditions occur- 
ring every now and then, the great 
embarrassment hotel men, and the 
disappointment tourists. 

Florida should warm during win- 
ter, and the tourist’s Florida usually is. 
But the Peninsula not all Florida. 
only half the State. line 
were drawn from Jacksonville Ce- 
dar Keys, the Gulf Coast, would 
divide the State into two almost equal 
halves, Western Florida, Mainland 
Florida, known, which stretches 
along the Gulf Coast, resembles 
every aspect, Georgia and Alabama; 
whereas, southern Florida the Pen- 
insula, the Florida the tourists, 
the oranges and tropical skies. 

Two great opposing factors dominate 
the weather conditions Florida. 
One the continental mass and its ex- 
treme weather conditions, hot summers 
and freezing winters, the other Flor- 
ida’s location, producing 
climate pleasant, rather dry win- 
ters and wet, warm summers. During 
winter the dry, trade winds prevail, 
bringing clear skies and sunny weather. 
Coming off the warm seas their tem- 
peratures are pleasant, and careless 
tourists not take shade, but re- 
main the beaches too long, they will 
burn, crisp and blister never before. 
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True, hard realize the 
the winter sun southern Florida, 
while reading about blizzards and snow 
storms the home town, which 
course, are well displayed the 
front pages the papers, together with 
eventual earthquakes and the 
common “liquid” sunshine 
fornia winters. 

Continental conditions engender 
vere winters which may, and occasion- 
ally penetrate into Florida. The 
alluring names popular certain 
places, notwithstanding, outside Key 
West, part the state can claim 
have been entirely free from 
The farther south one goes, and the 
nearer the coast, the fewer and milder 
these cases become. There may 
years between killing frosts south 
ern Florida; but ultimately they will 
come. These cold spells, however, last 
only for brief periods and occur 
quently. During period years 
there were only six years when the 
low Miami, with the lowest 
ture record being 27° The 
northern part the Peninsula and all 
the Mainland, have considerably 
colder winters than southern Florida. 
Both the frequency and intensity the 
cold spells one approaches 
the Mainland. Thus, Miami having 
average winter temperature 68° 
from degrees warmer than 
Jacksonville. The average winter tem- 


perature for the state whole 


60° 

Aside from the regular winter cold 
spells short duration and moderate 
intensity, with temperatures just below 
freezing, there are about three four 
real bad “freezes” These 
are caused the development 
usually strong cold waves the Mid 
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dle West, which overflow and cover 
much Florida. These freezes, in- 
frequent, fortunately they are, play 
tremendously important role the 
life Florida. The best known was 
the Big Freeze 1894-95. Its effect 
was devastating. During the eighties 
and the “gay nineties” Jacksonville, 
St. Augustine and the Upper St. Johns 
Valley were the wintering places 
the fashionable people. Railroads were 
just being built, and steamships 
the lazy waters the brown 
St. Johns. Plantations and citrus 
groves flourished wherever steamboats 


could penetrate, the trail-blazer 


road ventured. Speculation land 
caused mild flurry and boom Flor- 
ida, that is, extremely small 
tion the State. Southern Florida 
was still wilderness, inhabited the 
hardly subdued Seminoles, and equally 
wild Crackers and cowpunchers, the 
former squatting small patches 
clearings, the latter living almost like 
nomads, every now and then rounding 
their wild cattle which roamed the 
roadless wilderness hammock, piney 
flat, and marshy meadow. One must 
remember the razor back too, that 
rough caricature pig 
which, more often than not, had 
hunted like legitimate game, which was 
abundant. Only little better were the 
conditions the far western end 
the State. The contrast between the 
fashionable winter resort and citrus re- 
gion East Florida, and the old plan- 
tation area the Mainland around 
Tallahassee, one hand, and West 
Florida and most the Peninsula 
the other, was great indeed. 

Then came the “Big Freeze.” The 
effect was disaster unbelievable 
dimensions. Whole communities 
ceased exist. Not only did the tem- 


perature drop way below the danger 

point for citrus, but also long, 

and actually there were two cold waves, 

with just one warm spell between, 

insure that nothing will spared. 

The fruit froze, did the trees, burst- 

ing they froze. Around the Lakes 

Region, the vicinity Leesburg and 
Eustis, which had been just recently 
linked rail the North, the 
thousands orange trees growing 
there not more than 100 survived the 
freeze. This area then marked the 
southern end the citrus belt. the 
southern shore beautiful Lake 
Newan, rich Yankees from New Eng- 
land had built prosperous colony 
called Windsor. Stately New England 
style buildings located along the main 
street looked back acres orange 
groves. After the freeze one re- 
turned, and Windsor became haunted 
village, shunned everyone, until 
few years ago when the Agricultural 
Resettlement Administration repaired 
some the dilapidated mansions, the 
business section, and peopled the town 
with immigrants from the ruined lands 
the eroded South. There were sev- 
eral Windsors all over East Florida. 
The Mainland did not suffer badly 
the orange growing and tourist 
catering East. Their crops were an- 
nual, and neither cotton, tobacco nor 
corn was permanently injured the 
cold. Yet this was not the coldest 
freeze record. That four 
years later, 1899. The temperature 
record breaking low 
weather. That this later freeze was 
not important the “Big Freeze” 
readily understood one real- 
izes that the “Big ruined 
everything and 1899 there was very 
little left damaged. 
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matter how disastrous the “Big 
Freeze” had been, ultimate analysis, 
has been largely responsible for the 
opening the peninsula, and for 
the creation the Florida know 
today. There was vested interest 
left after the freeze object the ex- 
pansion the citrus industry the 
south. Records fair weather during 
these inclement periods northern 
Florida convinced the enterprizing, 
energetic men the state open 
the wilderness and tame with rail- 
roads and culivation. Thus, actually 
the “Big Freeze” proved bless- 
ing disguise rather than unmiti- 
gated disaster. 

The summers Florida are not bad. 
matter fact, the average sum- 
mer temperatures are moderate 
(81°F.) Daytime 
tuate between 85-90° but night 
even inland places, the temperature 
drops considerably and one can sleep 
comfort. Along the coast nights may 
become quite cool and the early 
morning hours light cover feels quite 
comfortable. the whole there are 
more than few nights which re- 
main uncomfortably hot. Similarly, 
temperatures over 90° occur only 
infrequently. not the tempera- 
ture, says old adage but the high 
humidity which makes the weather un- 
pleasant. The Florida summer 
truly tropical. the humid and 
rainy season. Yet has great deal 
sunshine, since most the rain falls 
the form convectional showers 
the early afternoon. The Tampa Bay 
Region has the highest frequency 
thundershowers the United States. 
Actually, the combined heat and 
humidity makes the early afternoons 
the least pleasant part the day. Af- 
ter the rains, however, cools off and 


the evenings and nights are usually 
pleasant. long time the popular 
notion about the “tropical” summer 
prevailed and tourists avoided 
the summer. Just before the war, 
however, more and more people real- 
ized that Florida summers are 
ant, especially the beaches and 
slowly summer tourist business 
started flourish, promising fuller 
utilization Florida’s natural adyan- 
tages. 

There neither real spring nor 
autumn Florida. The majority 
trees are evergreens and there riot 
color the autumn foliage nor 
there the death like bareness the 
northern winter. Spring more 
marked than fall winter since even 
the huge oaks shed their leaves and get 
fresh, light green foliage. The pink- 
bud, dogwood and crepe-myrtle bloom 
together with the wild plum. Later 
the regal magnolia buds open into their 
white, heavy scented, waxy flowers. 
White color and heavy scent typical 
not only the magnolia and orange 
blossoms but also the sweet honey- 
suckle and other, often night-blooming 
vines, bushes and trees which may con- 
tinue blossom during summer. 

There one more feature the 
Florida climate one must, matter 
how unwillingly discuss, that is, the 
hurricane. The hurricane typically 
tropical storm occurring the south- 
east coast the northern continents. 
China they are known typhoons, 
the British tropics 
cyclones. matter what their names 
hurricanes are very destructiveanddis- 
agreeable storms leaving devastation 
and death their wake. They are 
and occasionally they may avoid 
the islands and the tropical coasts 
strike the most unexpected regions, 
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like the Middle Atlantic States and 
New England. They occur mostly dur- 
ing fall and early winter, and cover 
large area with the zone destruction 
extending from 300 miles. The 
wind velocity near the center the 
hurricane where the devastation the 
most intensive, may reach 100-120 
miles per hour. wind velocities 
not rise above 60-70 miles then one 
speaks about “baby” hurricane. The 
force the wind hardly believable. 
During the tragic Miami hurricane 
1926 exposed frame buildings were 
simply blown away. Frequently on- 
shore gales whip huge tidal waves, 
like the case the Miami hurricane 
and ten years later the Matecumbe 
storm. The most recent hurricane 
which struck Florida October has 
been rather interesting its path 
which cut across the middle the 
State. 
There are hurricanes 
Most the ones striking 
Florida not cause very heavy losses. 
Often they are more rainy than blowy. 
The amount rain during hurricane 
tions. During recent, rainy hurricane 
which lasted about two and half days 
rained almost inches. This 
equals the annual amount precipita- 
tion the “humid” part the Mid- 
dle West. Small wonder that the num- 
ber roads and flooded for 
days was high, especially the poorly 
drained flatwoods areas. Fortunately 
really destructive hurricanes not 
strike Florida more than about once 
Key West which had not been 
the direct path destructive hur- 
ricane yet, owes its emergence from 


dream like, peaceful existence the 
ferocious Matecumbe hurricane which 


destroyed parts the famed overseas 
railroad. This curiosity Florida 
built Flagler and completed 1913 
business venture. After the 
tion parts its bridges and roadbed 
the right way was partially taken 
over the government. magnifi- 
cent highway replaced the railroad 
rendering Key West accessible thou- 
sands motorists and offering them 
thrill which cannot matched else- 
where. Where else can one drive over 
the key studded sea where the 
waters the Atlantic merge into the 
emerald the Gulf? 

The foregoing examplesillustratethe 
effects Florida’s location, and let 
repeated that this location the 
basic factor underlying and 
guiding the development the state. 

The next little realized fact the 
size Florida. With area 58,- 
560 square miles ranks second 
size among the States. 
most its area covered water 
which the largest water area in- 
cluded any single state the Union 
exclusive the Great Lakes. con- 
tains the second largest lake entirely 
within the United States, the shallow, 
round Lake Okeechobee. The large 
size and the peculiar, inverted “L” 
shape Florida have far reaching ef- 
fects upon its development. Distances 
are great between the extremities 
the state. The shortest and best over- 
land route from Pensacola Key West 
850 miles equivalent the dis- 
tance between Pensacola and Chicago. 
The distances from Jacksonville 
Pensacola and the beginning the 
overseas highway Kew Largo are 
370 and 400 miles respectively. the 
early days difficult travel these great 
distances caused divergent 
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development East and West Florida. 
Taking these differences into considera- 
tion the British 1763 divided the 
newly acquired territory into two col- 
onies. Almost century later, when 
the discussion came about the ad- 
mission the territory statehood 
proposal was made create single 
state but give permission the Flori- 
dians divide this state into two inde- 
pendent units the political union be- 
tween East and West Florida would 
become unbearable burden. This 
proposal, course never passed Con- 
gress but even abortive was in- 
teresting example geopolitical ra- 
The opening the 
peninsula settlement and economic 
activities altered the situation radical- 
ly. becoming transitional zone 
between Mainland and Peninsula old 
East Florida, the St. Johns Valley 
and the Coast slowly 
changed from being the center dis- 
sention the centripetal nucleus 
the modern State. 

Due its size and shape, together 
with its geologic evolution Florida has 
the longest shore line any State 
the Union covered with fine, sandy 
beaches stretching all along its shores. 
Floridians capitalized early climate 
and beaches developing the tourist 
industry, which speak, has put 
Florida the map and, which, inci- 
dentally greatly responsible for some 
the false notions about the State. 


People And Economy 


fact “known everybody.” 
Floridians hold this axiom. If, 
however, the economic conditions 
Florida are carefully scrutinized the 
fallacy this statement becomes crys- 
talclear. Far from having agricul- 
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tural economy Florida proves 
urbanized, all round state. 

Looking the population first, 
becomes apparent that well over half 
55.1% Florida’s population 
ban. Today, due the influx war 
workers and the military the 
tion the state roughly estimated 
around two and quarter million 
Even before the impact war has been 
felt Florida’s population increased 
29.2% during the decade preceding 
1940. This rate was among the high- 
est the Union. Another important 
movement has been the heavy concen 
tration population urban 
The three Florida metropolises, 
sonville, Miami and Tampa, and the 
seventeen cities with over 10,000 popu- 
lation accommodate 43% the Flori- 
dians. the relative sizes the farm 
and non-farm population are analyzed 
the results are equally illuminating. 
According the Census 1940 only 
305,240 people 16.1% the total 
population were classified farm pop- 
ulation. What even more striking 
the fact that almost two-thirds the 
rural people, those who live places 
with less than 2,500 inhabitants, are 
classified non-farm. Stated 
different way this means that these 
people pursue other economic activities 
than agriculture. 

The percentage distribution 
pations bears out this same point; the 
farmers Florida constitute only 
17.1% the labor force, whereas, 
25.6% engaged business and 
finance, and 18.1% industrial 
pations. These data were obtained 
before the war. Due the increased 
industrial activities since the outbrake 
the war, like ship today 
may safely assume that industrial 
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has risen 20-22 per 
emt. Thus agriculture does not play 
dominant role the economic life 
Florida one might think. 

The other “well known” industry 
eatering the tourists. Under nor 
mal conditions this industry employs 
Florida’s working population. 
This, however, not true picture 
the full significance the industry 
mainly for two reasons: first, the ra- 
tion employment per enterprise 
the catering business, including hotels, 
boarding houses, eating places and 
places amusement, different from 
other industries; second, that aside 
from those directly employed the 
tourist industry certain proportion 
business employment should in- 
this percentage since con- 
siderable volume business directly 
indirectly dependent upon the tour- 
ist trade. Yet must remembered 
that the tourist trade highly local- 
ized few relatively small areas 
the state. All all the tourist cater- 
ing industry less significant than 
either manufacturing agriculture. 

The obscured phases Florida’s 
economy are its forests, fisheries, live- 
stock, mining and manufacturing. The 
Florida pine one the greatest as- 
sets the state. combination 
favorable geographic conditions make 
the pine mature here considerably 
shorter period time than elsewhere. 
This makes the growth forests more 
economical and renders carefully 
planned forest policy profitable. One 
third the state’s manufacturing en- 
terprises belongs the forest and al- 
lied industries. Food industries ac- 
count for one fourth Florida’s in- 
dustrial production. Quite surprising- 
ly, however, only 27.5% the total 
production the food processing in- 
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dustries was based upon commodities 
grown Florida. Tobacco third 
rank, followed publishing and print- 
ing, stone, cement and fertilizers final- 
ship and boat building. 1939 
these six groups accounted for 91.75% 
Florida’s total val- 
manufactured products. Most 
these industries are based upon local 
resources. notable exceptions 
are the food industries other than can- 
ning, and publishing and printing; 
both are typical highly urbanized 
conditions. 

The fisheries fall into two main 
types: first, fisheries supplying prim- 
arily local markets second, fishing for 
export purposes. Shrimps, oysters 
and sponges are the chief products 
for export. interesting new field 
has been opened recently the shark 
fisheries, not mention another spec- 
iality, the turtle canning industry con- 
centrated mostly Key West. Sharks 
are used for the reproduction 
mine oils, canned shark specialties and 
fertilizer. Fishing plays impor- 
tant part the recreation tourists 
and should mentioned this con- 
nection even the fish produced 
used only photographed, not 
necessarily its legitimate captor, 
shown the amazement and wonder 
the folks home. 

The livestock industry Florida 
had many ups and downs. During the 
War between the States the 
eracy depended heavily upon Florida 
for its meat supply. Scrawny 
cattle have been long exported the 
Caribbean islands. conditions have 
improved and settlement expanded the 
were forced give the 
wild cattle range system. 1923 the 
tick eradication law cut heavily into 
the business and for the time being the 
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number cattle fell off per cent. 
the same time breeding was greatly 
improved and today the number cat- 
tle has risen new high with dis- 
tinct improvement the quality. 
means the saturation point 
reached and further improvements 
range and cattle may render this in- 
dustry even more important that 
the present. Hogs, due mainly 
conditions will probably never 
states. The poultry industry, how- 
ever, has made great strides already, 
and further improvements and expan- 
sion are expected. 
creasing number and West 
Florida the tupelo honey specialty 
national interest. 

Florida not well known for its 
minerals, yet the State possesses great 
wealth certain non-ferrous minerals 
such limestone, clay, sand and 
gravel, fuller’s earth and especially 
phosphates. Almost three fourth 
the nation’s production this impor- 
tant base fertilizers comes from 
Florida. Besides these, quantities 
lesser minerals are known, some 
them the beach sands which are not 
fully utilized present, but which 
with increased technical improvements 
will become great significance, like 
ilmenite, rutile and zircon. There are 
rich founts minerals waters. Late- 
even oil had been discovered but 
too early predict what extent 
this may alter the picture. 


The present war has played tre- 
mendously important role the whole 
economic life the state. Construc- 
tion and manufacturing have increased 
leaps and bounds. The presence 
huge army personnel the vari- 
ous camps and the influx labor has 
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swelled the state’s population thus in- 
tensifying its economic activities. 
tailment civilian construction caused 
crowding everywhere with its ill 
sults. The influx the army had its 
bad effects upon the immigration 
rather undesirable type But 
the whole the development was or- 
derly. The question now arises what 
will the permanent effect this 
war boom? Today this question can- 
not answered with certainty. Judg- 
ing from the past, however, safe 
predict that the intensification 
banization and industrialization caused 
the war will remain permanent 
feature the life Florida even 
considerable shifts the type in- 
dustrial organization will take place. 
this Florida, the Land the 
Sun, shall say Florida the 
known! has its citrus, has its 
tourists, yes! but has also its forests, 
mines, fisheries and animals. has 
increasingly significant 
turing industry and strategic location 
with reference the world’s airways. 
Above all these has its people, 
keen, alert and progressive! Florida 
vigorously growing state great 
resources and opportunities, inhabited 
people who have repeatedly demon- 
strated that they can turn 
worst disaster into success. Yes, that 
Florida, where man came into the 
wilderness and within brief span 
time with courage and imagination, 
yet not without failures and costly mis 
takes, built vigorous, successful 
state. Its dynamic past but mere 


prologue even more splendid fu- 
ture which yet come when all the 
rich resources Florida will fully 
and wisely utilized its people. 
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has been said that good comes 

from war. While this may de- 

batable, one will deny that its 
lessons are many. For Americans, 
obvious lesson learned from the 
present war the need for more 
graphical information. Lack this 
knowledge, even among our leaders 
government, has affected our diploma- 
relations, our and our war 
effort. almost certain hamper 
our efforts the peace table and 
plans for the post-war Power 
politics based geographical factors 
will the order things then just 
now before the war ends. The 
fruits battles can easily lost 
our representatives while bargaining 
with the shrewd diplomats the Old 
World who are well versed geo- 
graphical political matters. 

Geographical thinking vitally es- 
sential good citizenship, both 
peace and war. was estimated 
recently that four-fifths all the prob- 
lems with which our leaders 
must deal, concern (1) resources 
their use, ownership, taxation, (2) 
specific places regions, and (3) 
lations with foreign countries and peo- 
ples. Geographic knowledge neces- 
sary understanding such problems, 
and mere experience politics does 
not provide that 


Citizenship, tomorrow’s world, 
however, will not limited nation- 
boundaries, for shrinkage time 
and space modern invention makes 
world citizens. These closer rela- 
tions between nations unlike politi- 
cal philosophies, enchance opportuni- 
ties for friction. Our war participa- 
tion, moreover, bringing obliga- 
tions and opportunities all over the 
world. Geopolitical problems are ris- 
ing all around us. With peace, what 
territories should keep? Strategic 
points national security won 
blood will not readily relinquished. 
Yet where does imperialism begin? 
Have fought and bled for the simple 
return the British, French, and 
Dutch empires? the interests 
world peace, what voice will wedemand 
their final disposition? solve 
these and other problems wisely the 
years come our leaders and our popu- 
lace need proficiency the use the 
world’s geography. The problem 
attaining this essentially one for 
education. Geographical training must 
form integral part our educative 
process from the grades college. 


our country the teaching geog- 
raphy has received principal emphasis 
the elementary level and has been 
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practically absent from secondary 
schools. Yet even elementary 


schools its progress has been unsatis- 
factory many respects. Why has 
such important subject fared 
poorly these two divisions? Vari- 
ous factors are apparently responsible, 
the more important which are: (1) 
Competition has been strong from new 
subjects such “current events,” 
cial studies,” biology, and general 
science, and from better established 
these latter receive strong backing 
from special interest groups. Geog- 
raphy, having such groups, receives 
such backing. (2) geog- 
raphy, which wag largely physical due 
influence geologists, failed 
sufficiently contribute the basic prin- 
ciple secondary school education 
set forth the organizers our first 
public high school. The purpose was 
“to give child education that shall 
fit him for active life.” (3) Those 
positions administration and cur- 
riculum construction have shown too 
little interest. such persons have 
college training geography, and this 
reacts against while favoring sub- 
jects with which they are more famil- 
iar. (4) people know any 
public demand for it. (5) and 
ineffectual teaching has lead student 
dislike the subject. Taught, 
often is, descriptive and memoriza- 
tion methods, frequently dead 
subject snap course. ef- 
fective, geography must taught 
interpretative manner. The dots 
population map show where peo- 
ple live; but the why their being 
there involves interpretation and 
arouses interest. 

Seni, Herman 
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Most the cause poor geography 
teaching, however, may not laid 
the door the trained geography 
teacher. Too frequently, geography 
has been passed around like cast-off 
shoe anyone who would teach it, re- 
gardless 
While this was typical high schools, 
has occurred frequently ele 
mentary schools, and not unknown 
even colleges when course two 
geography has been needed round 
out special curriculum. survey 
83% New York City high 
shows that only one-fourth those 
teaching geography have been licensed 
so. Moreover, more than half 
them have had work geography 
the college survey the 
senior high schools Texas indicates 
that only small fraction those 
teaching geography have had such 
courses college. addition, teach- 
ing combinations include geography 
with any and all other 

Although the matter accrediting 
crediting agencies, administrators 
must, for the time being, personally 
sume responsibility for correct teacher 
background. This will the major 
step assuring effective well in- 
teresting teaching. 

Effective geography teaching any 
level requires constant work even for 
the teacher trained geography. Ma- 
terials all sorts films, filmstrips, 
posters, model maps, specimens, study 
guides, reference pamphlets and books, 
must used. Short field trips, 
laboratory exercises, and projects 
useful rounding out most courses. 
While many materials and devices may 
procured constructed cheaply, 


“Ineffective Geography Journal Geography, May, 


Foscue, Edwin Place Geography the Senior High School with Special 
ence Journal Geography, March, 1936. 
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others good globes, maps, and 
atlases are expensive. Therefore, the 
backing the administration 

(6) frequent apathetic com- 
college instructors for geog- 
raphy the elementary and high 
schools.; These instructors, although 
interested college teaching 
and must take more active 
interest} the pre-college subject. 
Some the types assistance which 
and teachers have 
right from professional geog- 
(1) summer school courses, 
emphasizing the economic, political 
and implications such geo- 
landforms, soils, and 
(3) aid, particularly sum- 
mer the preparation 
courses study, supplementary units, 
and teaching materials, (4) 
and extension courses, 
(5) preparation texts, especially for 
high (6) participation teach- 
ers’ conventions, and (7) more con- 
educational periodicals 
the geography our edu- 
the other hand, 
the and the teacher have 
for his expert advice. 
This gladly given the need 

elementary level geography 
different ways from state 
state from place place within 
states. taught from few six 


weeks many eight years. 
events” and “social studies,” 
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which have been substituted for 
many places, not justify claims 
administrators (according the auth- 
or’s first-hand observations) that geog- 
raphy taught when supposedly in- 
them. The teachers are 
usually trained other fields and em- 
phasize those fields. Occasional geo- 
graphical fragments may brought 
in; yet what the implications 
society landforms, climate, 
and water bodies? Until teachers 
have training all the social 
including geography, the geographical 
parts these courses should ques- 
tioned. 

There little unformity courses, 
texts, testing, certification for teach- 
ing, although the National Council 
Geography Teachers working con- 
stantly them.* greater degree 
standardization needed. 


the college level geography was 
making fair progress prior the war, 
being strongest teacher training in- 
stitutions and liberal arts universities 
especially the Midwest, East, and 
California. Yet there were only 
some 500 professional geographers (al- 
most all college teachers) throughout 
the country the beginning the 

Since college students become the in- 
telligentsia our country, would 
seem imperative that more them get 
least general course geography, 
and those desiring liberal arts degrees 
should required take more. All 
students majoring any social science 
should well grounded geography. 
The social, political, and as- 
pects people can more intelli- 


Sec. NCGT, Southern Normal University, Carbondale, 


Hoyt and Cannell, Lewis, “Geography Aids War Training,” Education, March, 
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gently and correctly interpreted when 
viewed against that portion nature 
constituting its homeland. 

Although commonly predicted 
many that geography will expand 
the college level after the war, this 
will fail occur unless geographers 
and others get behind the movement. 
Few people, even college faculties, 
know much about the actual content 
present-day geography. Moreover, 
times curriculum revision, the 
competition and pressure other well- 
established departments increase 
their own required offerings, make 
adoption new subject matter 
cult. 

Institutions and departments 
education have definite responsibil- 
ity for requiring geography pros- 
pective teachers and especially those 
the social sciences. Some departments 
education require courses Ele- 
ments Geography and World Re- 
gional Geography all students. 
Others have yet require any. 

Although ordinarily constituted 
separate department, some institu- 
tions (especially State and Technical 
Colleges) geography often attached 
departments commerce, business 
administration, economics, geology, 
latter cases geography courses function 
service courses. Those economic 
and commercial geography while use- 
ful, may detrimental they con- 
tribute some our hare-brained 
economic notions. very common 
one treats that prosperity depends 
getting rid things rather than ac- 
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quiring them, and that advantage 
gardless whether the recipient 
tries have commodities want 
change. Typical the statement 
business man, highly exuberant over 
postwar trade with China. When 
minded that China has little buying 
power and few materials that want 
return for our goods, observed 
that could extend credit for 
ment. Geography should not used 
mere tool discover potential 
customers. its fuller regional 
velopment teaches that 
tion self-sufficient, that there are 
comparative advantages produe 
tion, and that nations, insure 
perity and peace, must buy they are 
continue sell. 


Although geography considered 
major study secondary schools 
Western Europe and many countries 
South America, has been only 
minor importance the United 
and survey 1936 in- 
dicated that geography was taught 
some form the senior 
high schools only twenty-four our 
states. 830,000 senior high school 
students thirty-three our leading 
cities all over the country, only 4.7% 
were studying seven 
the cities geography was taught. 
Less than 1,000 the 25,000 senior 
high school students the State 
Washington are studying geography 
given year. 


“With but few exceptions, every pupil secondary school any country Western 
required take several years continuous unified training the subject, usually 


Journal Geography, February 1935, 73. 


“In every high school has graduate teacher geography (often with honors) 


from one the universities.” 
Geography, University Toronto. 


From personal correspondence with Dr. Griffith Taylor, Head 


1936, pp. 108-109. 
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The status geography and the at- 
titude educators toward Can- 
ada aptly summarized the 
Ontario’s eminent geog- 
rapher, Dr. Taylor. can- 
not get Canada see the need for geo- 
graphic teaching either war 
peace. have inducement 
the better schools for students learn 
geography since all their time 
taken studying matriculation 
possibilities. Geography not thought 
Here Canada doubt there are 
half dozen (graduate geography high 
school) teachers, where need 
eral thousand. But can’t get move 
out the School Education folk.” 


There considerable interest 
high school geography result 
the war, yet the practical high school 
administrator faces two important 
problems adding his list 
ers trained geography and another 
curriculum already crowded and 
strained. These problems 
solved, however, there sufficient 
interest so. There are many 
teachers geography, especially those 
trained Teachers Colleges. The 
available supply will increase with 
peace and the return teachers from 
the Armed Services and from more 
war jobs. Also, search will 
often reveal teachers, even the local 
school system, with geographic train- 
ing who are teaching other fields. 
such search fails, other arrange- 
ments can made. teacher re- 
lated field, who interested geog- 
raphy, may trained while teaching 
through (1) summer school courses, 
(2) correspondence courses, (3) ex- 


tension classes, (4) In-Service Train- 
ing aid from geography departments 
colleges universities, and (5) se- 
curing aid and materials from college 
geography departments and from the 
National Council Geography 
Teachers. 

The major obstacle, however, 
find room for this new subject the 
curriculum. The problem may ap- 
proached one three ways: (1) 
Include among social science re- 
quirements. (2) within 
social studies courses correlate 
with some subject such history. (3) 
Offer The first al- 
ternative preferable, course, since 
would insure the maximum number 
students receiving some geography. 
This solution, however, meets the 
jection adding more required sub- 
jects the curriculum. The legiti- 
macy the objection rests with the 
curriculum supervisor, who must weigh 
the comparative merits existing re- 
quired subjects and new one which 
seeking admission. 

Although theoretically ideal, the of- 
fering geography one ingredient 
fusion-type social studies course 
tor charge seldom has any back- 
ground geography. result, 
geography actually gets little attention 
the course. Also questionable the 
device adding units geography 
history similar courses. 

many cases the most practical 
method introducing geography into 
the curriculum through elective 
courses. succeed, these must 
supported financially and otherwise 
the administration and must taught 
qualified teachers. That such 
courses will succeed, have proven 


Lewis, Coming Geography,” Washington Education Journal, Novem- 
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our satisfaction the State Wash- 

Various surveys the past decade 
indicate that the leading courses 
geography over the country have been 
economic and commercial with physi- 
cal geography second. There appears 
definite trend currently, how- 
ever, toward type human geog- 
raphy which fits with social science 
subjects. year’s course social 
geography was important Detroit 
high schools early 1936. new 
required course called Civic Geography 
was introduced the Seattle high 
schools (9th grade) 1943. This 
course includes “world view, world 
climatic regions, and map interpreta- 
tions, together with emphasis upon re- 
resources the Northwest.” Handi- 
capping features are “so few teachers 
qualified present geography and the 
lack adequate textbook 


Oregon high schools elective 
course world geography has “gained 
marked popularity.” designed 
“emphasize the influence geo- 
graphic environment upon cultural de- 
velopment peoples.” Moreover, 
“through the medium geography 
(we) hope lay some foundation for 
better interpretation 

Many high schools over the country 
are introducing one two semester 
course called “Global Geography” 
“Air Age Geography.” The 1944 
MacMillan text, “Our Air Age 
World,” suitable for these courses. 
course, popular during the war, will 


example that Colfax High School 
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make lasting additions many high 
school curricula. 


Two courses human geography 
should added the high school 
curriculum. First should 
ductory course Elements 
raphy for freshmen and sophomores, 
The first part the course should 
tematically treat the elements 
tion, landforms and water bodies, 
weather and climate, soils and mineral 
resources, natural flora and fauna, ete, 
The last part should study the 
principal world regions. The 
terial learned first should em- 
ployed interpreting human use 
these regions. The course will develop 
world viewpoint, rather than pro- 
one which might result from 
study the United States alone. 
placed the lower division high 
school, the course will prepare back- 
ground for subsequent courses 
tory and other social sciences. suit- 
able text 1941 McGraw-Hill book, 
“The Earth and Its Resources.” 


The second course should Politi- 
cal Geography, for juniors and 
might with profit displace “current 
events,” “social problems” 
history. Nations are viewed light 
their locations, spaces, resources, 
and populations. Geographic 
which have influenced the 
nations the past and may 
ascertained. What the population 
and the population trend 
Are its resources adequate for the 
present? For the future? out 


250 students) where the superintendent and 


high school principal were interested introducing geography. They found qualified teacher, 
who was trained geography Eastern Washington College Education under Dr. 
Freeman, their own elementary school system. This teacher, during summer school graduate 
courses geography Washington State College, worked out course study, list 


terials, texts, supplementary units study, etc. 
From personal correspondence with Virgil Smith, 


Public Schools. 


The first course has proven very popular. 
Assistant Superintendent, Seattle 


From personal correspondence with Joy Hills, Supervisor Curriculum and Publications, 


Oregon Department Education. 
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growing its space and resources? 
well situated for trade? Does its his- 
tory indicate willingness wage war 
achieve the ends desires? These 
things and others are basic un- 
derstanding the actions nations 
past, present and future. 

Political geography should em- 
phasize that human geography changes 
technology develops. should 
also bring out the fact that physical 
geography, while essentially 
changes its significance man. 
Potentialities regions change time 
goes by. nation must antici- 
pate change much possible 
left behind. The British controlled 
the seas for centuries simply hold- 
ing dozen strategic points controlling 
shipping lanes. the air age un- 
folds, could not that the dominant 
nations will those possessing critical 
points control for air routes? His- 
tory records the names many states 
left the board because they did not 
anticipate geographical change. The 
democracies’ lack appreciation the 
international signifleance the air- 
plane almost proved fatal. How im- 
portant will our protecting oceans 
when the robot perfected 

satisfactory text exists for 
course political geography, although 
supplementation, “Geography and 
Society” (J. Lippincott Co., 1938) 
might suffice. Materials from Renner’s 
“Geography the Air Age,” Renner’s 
and Associates’ “Global Geography” 
and others may brought the 
teacher. 

Each these courses, Element 
Geography and Political Geography, 
should year long for proper con- 
tent development. only semester 
length they may unpopular since 
other desirable one semester courses 


are often unavailable for filling out 
year’s program. 

two years cannot allotted 
geography, alternative one year 
course composed one semester 
Elements Geography followed 
semester Political Geography. This 
course, elective, should open 
sophomores, juniors, and seniors. 
This heterogeneity students will 
add difficulties presentation. The 
course has proven satisfactory, how- 
ever, the Colfax (Washington) 
High School. There suitable text 
available yet, although supplementa- 
tion and elimination “Our Air Age 
World” “Geography and Society” 
can used. 


During the war soldiers and civil- 
ians both are learning geography the 
hard way. The need for geography 
waging war apparent and our mili- 
tary leaders have included its technical 
material most military programs. 
mental every consideration grand 
strategy, interim strategy, logis- 
tics, and battle tactics. Strategical 
planning based knowledge 
landforms, water bodies, climate and 
terrain. Troups are trained and equip- 
ment perfected for desert, mountain, 
winter, polar, and tropical warfare. 
Military, naval, and air corps tacti- 
cians must cope with physical geog- 
raphy. hill stormed, each 
river cross, each beach take, rainy 
and dry seasons, weather flown 
through all are geographic factors 
and knowledge them and their por- 
trayal maps essential military 
success. 

While the values geographical 
knowledge wartime are readily ap- 
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parent, those the coming global 
peace will equally important, al- 
though less clearly perceivable. Our 
participation the maintenance 
peace, our efforts assuring our own 
national security, regional planning 
for more abundant life for Ameri- 
all are problems stemming 
from geography. Americans, 
our short national existence, have been 
busy “going West,” taking land, 
making fortunes from timber, oil, and 
metals, and raising children popu- 
late vast land, that have taken 
little time learn and make correct 
use our own geography let alone 
that the world fit into it. 
have not looked past our own noses. 
For example, our soil, the very basis 
life, melting away from beneath 
our feet the rate 100,000 acres 
year. The time has come shake off 
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this historical provincialism. 
portant antidote our malady isola- 
tionism increase our knowledge 
about our foreign neighbors. The 
more our citizens understand their 
problems, handicaps and weaknesses, 
the more friendly our relations are apt 
be. Mistrust arises from 
and fear the unknown. Geography 
treats foreign peoples and their en- 
vironments and their relations 
the rest the world. Geography can 
contribute the study conservation 
natural resources post-war educa- 
tion. Geography can aid regional 
planning recommendations for wise 
use areas after surveying their 
graphical assets and liabilities. 
cators have the responbility making 
geography integral part 
education from the grades 
college. 


Leyte, invaded MacArthur and his men, lies the eastern 


side the central Philippines. 


the island only miles wide. 


the area. 


120 miles long and near its mid- 


Hills and mountains cover much 


Leyte over twice large the state Rhode Island. 


The pre-war population was 358,000. Chief exports are sugar, 


copra and abaca fiber (Manila hemp. 
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Area—Language Training 


Army Experiment 


SULLIVAN GIBSON 


Mississippi College For Women 
Columbus, Mississippi 


gigantic educational program 

developed connection with the 

training Army and Navy per- 
sonnel for the present war emergency, 
breadth, variety, and intensity, far 
surpasses former efforts correlate 
academic training with military opera- 
tions. The program embraces almost 
wide range educational work 
does our civilian system; and its con- 
tent and techniques presentation 
many instances are virtually new 
formal education many know 
it. The area-language division the 
Army Specialized Training Program, 
popularly known the ASTP, 
training experiment which both 
military and education find stimula- 
tion. 

This one the most unique 
educational experiments. Many phases 
the military program meteorol- 
ogy, radar, aviation have be- 
come fascinating, exciting studies, 
partly because they deal with hitherto 
unknown, little known, matters. 
Area-language training, the other 
hand, deals with two elements old 
and since organized educa- 
tion began, two systematic fields dis- 
cipline, geography and language, have 
enlarged and enriched man’s field 
knowledge. Area-language study 
not exciting and stimulating; has 
appeal layman scholar who has 
not already developed liking for and 


But unique its unusual com- 
bination subject matter fields and 
its radical departure from tradi- 
tional methods tried disciplines. 
This new endeavor, therefore, holds 
much interest those concerned 
with educational experiments 
break distinctly with tradition; and 
upon the success failure this pro- 
gram may depend some significant 
educational changes the post-war 
period. 

The War Department early recog- 
nized the need for large numbers 
men proficient specific foreign lan- 
guages and thoroughly acquainted with 
the areas where such languages are 
spoken but was sometime after the 
war training program got under way 
that plans for meeting this need began 
take form. Combat duties, ad- 
ministrative services, policy making 
positions, occupation duties, and lia- 
son services all demonstrate need for 
area-language specialists. According 
the revised plan the program 
these specialists are assigned 
several military phases, the follow- 
ing order: Army Ground 
Military Intelligence Service, 
19% Office the Provost Marshal 
General, 10%; Signal Corps, 
Army Air Forces, 3%. 

The need train thoroughly all 
men selected for area-language work 
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appears obvious from the fact that the 
War Department found virtually 
stock-pile from which draw men 
with unusual background the 
specific jobs required. Never before 
has our educational system stressed the 
area-language combination. But 
cessity the mother invention, and 
this pressing need for unusual kind 
proficiency called forth new kind 
training. 

The all important time element 
necessitated stream-lining the training 
program; yet thoroughness and 
ciency were absolutely necessary in- 
sure success. program promising 
deliver its first trainees, thoroughly 
prepared for jobs, early 
1944 had good chance succeed but 
plan that would necessitate delaying 
much later date risked becoming 
another “too late.” Thus, 
months, stream-lined program enrolled 
its first trainees the spring 1943 
and delivered the Army large 
group well trained men the follow- 
ing spring. 


Organization 


Most academic phases the war 
program were well under way when 
the 
launched thus, heavy war assignments 
already burdened many colleges and 
universities. But the commendable 
way which American educational 
institutions placed their resources 
the government’s disposal insured am- 
ple facilities for any and all essential 
academic programs. 


Participating Institutions 


The War Department from nearly 
fifty approved institutions selected 
eighteen universities carry out the 
work under this program. These in- 
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stitutions were located widely sep- 
arated parts the country; the basis 
their selection, however did not ap- 
pear one regional location but 
rather one teaching staff and general 
facilities. Each school limited its of- 
ferings fields which was well 
staffed this simplified the job for each 
institution, increased and 
reduced duplication effort. 


Language Staff 


The nature this job places rather 
strict requirements the language 
staff each participating university, 
The stream-lined character necessitates 
definite break with traditional prac 
tices, thus calling for flexibility and 
versatility not found every language 
faculty. many instances was 
necessary for the respective university 
strengthen its language faculty 
adding instructors proficient the 
spective languages and capable 
proaching their study from the native 
point view. With emphasis falling 
the colloquial language 
forms, acquaintance gained through ex- 
perience with native peoples proves 
sirable, especially since much 
pends ability work with and 
supervise native tutors. large num- 
ber these tutors, known inform- 
ants, were added each language 
ters colloquial conversation, 
sional training and teaching 
ence were unnecessary. Former 
tact with native peoples was 
nificent prerequisite each inform- 
ant; many were recent arrivals 
America some were refugees and 
general they had little knowledge 
the English language American 
ways life. These informants 
many whom were women proved 
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excellent for their jobs, adding color 
the work which only natives the 
respective areas can supply. 


Area Staff 


competent language staff was 
first requisite institution; 
general was far the most impor- 
tant. But the area staff, more easily 
supplied than the language staff, like- 
wise proved highly important well 
balanced, effective program. recog- 
nized need for teachers well acquainted 
the respective regions, and likewise 
familiar with customs 
ments the native peoples brought 
about the shifting teachers from 
various university departments into 
area-language work. For example, 
one institution cello 
tor, who lived Finland until recent- 
ly, was borrowed the university 
school music for -time work 
the Finnish area. addition reg- 
ular faculty, participating universities 
secured for area work 
teachers from other schools, 
various foreign These included 

naturalized estab- 
lished trades professions, re- 
arrived imm: and refu- 
gees, and visiting university 
professors. their ability 
present the native view and 
integrate area work, 
these selections most valuable. 

Area study does any sense 
ignore the and the 
pline subject-matter 
fields; the could not 


function without drawing heavily from 
traditional courses fdr content, organi- 
zation, and presentation. 
Historians and aphers particu- 
lar contribute much ‘to the program, 


often playing the balance-wheel roll 
keeping the work even level. The 
nature their part the program 
calls for semi-traditional approach, 
proceeding along lines their respec- 
tive well-established disciplines. Other 
area teachers, however, frequently find 
necessary depart from tried dis- 
ciplines and proceed along experi- 
mental lines effort bridge gaps 
between two more fields 
study, such government, sociology, 
and ethnography. Subject-matter 
ialists, therefore, excellent posi- 
tions for lending organization ‘and co- 
ordination the entire program. 

addition the regular area staff, 
visiting lecturers add much the 
training program. Prominent authori- 
ties various phases the war areas 
foreign correspondents, free-lance 
writers, retired foreign diplomats, re- 
cently arrived immigrants, political 
science experts, geographers, 
provide varied series lectures and 
periods, intervals about 
month. 


Coordinators 


The success program compli- 
cated, new, and experimental 
nature this depends great ex- 
tent upon coordination, 
much which the War Department 
leaves each participating university. 
Varying size and organization from 
one university another, each co- 
ordinating staff consists essentially 
director and number assistants 
(usually part-time from the univer- 
sity’s regular instructional staff) to- 
gether with clerical help. Upon them 
falls the responsibility coordinating 
the work within the part 
the program and also keeping the lo- 
cal unit line with the ever changing 
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plans Army headquarters. good 
director educational programs for 
the Armed forces given university 
must diplomat, administrator, 
and teacher, all one. His job re- 
quires tact, judgment, and ability 
make decisions; addition must 
have loyal, cooperative, efficient staff. 
occupies the key position the en- 
tire program. 


Choice Selectees 

Obviously, program calling for 
such exacting results short time 
can only trainees possess 
superior intelligence, language apti- 
tude far above average, 
background acquired through reading, 
systematic study, travel. Thus, the 
Army uses great care 
trainees for this work, accepting only 
young men with high rating, 
good emotional balance, for the most 
part college university background, 
and other “officer 
ficiency least one language 
addition English first requisite. 
meeting this requirement each se- 
lectee must choose additional lan- 
guage which his specialized 
work; this policy based the as- 
sumption that knowledge three 
languages should enable Army man 
perform his duties his assigned 
area without facing any serious lan- 
guage difficulties. Language aptitude 
and proficiency alone, however, are not 
enough. The matter acquiring 
thorough acquaintance with geographi- 
historical, sociological, govern- 
mental, and political aspects par- 
ticular foreign area concurrently with 
learning the language, further compli- 
cates and intensifies the work. 
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Academic Organization and 
Procedure 


The experimental nature 
language instruction necessitates 
cooperation between the War Depart 
ment and participating 
Definite objectives were absolutely 
necessary from the beginning; but 
only suggested plan procedure ap- 
peared feasible the start, the details 
instruction developing work 
gressed. 


Objectives 


assigning area-language work 
selected universities the War 
ment outlined specific aims the 
gram and gave general procedure 
followed. Curriculum No. (re 
vised November, 1943) governing the 
program states that the objectives 
command the colloquial spoken 
form the language and give the 
trainee sound knowledge the area 
which the language used.” Ree 
ognizing need for marked degree 
freedom the part each par 
ticipating university the regulations 
state further that the original plan was 
ticipating institutions greater 
flexibility program planning and 
utilization their faculty 
nel.” Thus, organization 
and procedure vary widely from one 
university another; yet broad 
sense the governing regulations insure 
high degree uniformity insofar 
material covered and final results are 
concerned. 


Schedule And Process 


definite time schedule was one 
the early requirements this 
Some idea the minimum time 
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quired for learning resulted 
from earlier with the 
adopted method; and results 
these experiments basis for 
the time schedule which the War De- 
partment adopted for uniform use 
the training program. 


The plan the War De- 
partment calls for weekly schedule 
twenty-five class hours, continuous 
over period nine months. Sixty 
per cent, fifteen class hours week, 
assigned language; and much 
greater proportion the trainees’s 
time outside the class-room goes lan- 
guage than other academic work. 
The problem acquiring proficiency 
unfamiliar language within nine 
months would have appeared fantastic 
most individuals few month ago. 
Indeed, still appears fantastic 
many who think language four- 
year college course. But, since em- 
phasis falls heaviest the colloquial 
spoken form, the task considerably 
less arduous for the trainee than that 
mastering both written and oral 
forms. But even so, quite exact- 
ing and requires good background 
and aptitude for language. 

Dominant emphasis the collo- 
quial spoken form runs theme 
throughout the language training. The 
plan does not ignore the written form 
the language, but not objec- 
tive per se. The oral form remains 
the fore ground, the written form 
being introduced wherever proves 
most effective implementing oral 
conversation. This varies greatly from 
one language another. Trainees 
spend three-fourths their language 
class time drill sessions meeting 
small groups where informants drill 


them the kind conversation 
which they will expected engage 
with natives performing their duties 
assigned areas. Three times week 
instructors, working close 
tion with informants, meet with 
trainees larger groups for the pur- 
pose giving demonstrations and in- 
structions pronounciation, gram- 


mar, syntax, word formation, 


entire language group rule takes 
quarters together encourage 
individuals converse much 
possible the respective language. 
Thus, the whole language program 
coordinated provide the trainee 
with every incentive “live” the lan- 
guage outside well inside the 
class. 


Area 


One the objectives the area- 
language program give the trainee 
sound knowledge the area which 
the language used. line with 
sound judgment and good pedigogical 
practice the regulations suggest strong- 
study the area should from the 
general European area the 
more specific and particularized region 
which the individual language 
commonly used,” and further that 
Military experience has shown 
that the ability analyze and properly 
understand situation arising for- 
eign area more important than the 
possession collection facts con- 
cerning the area which easily may 
prove irrevelant and out date.” 
Furthermore, the three designated cate- 
gories academic work; (1) geo- 
graphical study, (2) historical study, 
and (3) the study contemporary in- 
stitutions and culture, appear 
logical choices. Each university must 
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exercise considerable freedom de- 
termining the degree participation 
each respective academic field; but 
weekly class time allotment two 
hours contemporary history 1914 
the present and eight hours 
other area work uniform throughout 
the program. 

The course contemporary history 
most instances follows somewhat 
traditional pattern, employing the lec- 
ture method. designed give 
the trainee understanding and ap- 
preciation the scope and importance 
the present war and acquaint him 
with some the events leading 
the war. The course global ex- 
tent yet seeks focus attention 
the major region, Europe Asia, and 
limited way deal with the re- 
spective small areas studied. 

Area study per gets eight class 
hours week, approximately third 
the total. this work partici- 
pating universities must exercise 
high degree flexibility organiza- 
tion and procedure because wide 
variation faculty personnel. The 
sound knowledge the area which 
the language used” calls into play 
many academic fields geography, 
history, economics, sociology, govern- 
ment, ethnography, anthropology, etc. 
each making its contribution from 
factual material and style peculiar 
its own discipline. Disciplines deal- 
ing with similar factual materials may 
vary widely interpretation, organi- 
zation, and presentation thus, the col- 
laboration several fields area 
study necessitates compromising the 
part all. The degree skill with 
which each participant gleans perti- 
nent facts and principles from his own 
field and fits them into the composite 


picture, determines the success the 
study. 

virture its concern with 
elements environment, geography 
holds key position area study; but 
under conditions does geography 
dominate. Although some area staffs 
not employ the services profes- 
sional geographer, the well balanced 
program grounds area work geo- 
graphical foundation, and carefully 
relates that foundation the 
elements the areal composite. The 
professional geographer, least 
someone pursuing the lines 
graphic discipline, excellent posi- 
tion approach the study 
the general European area 
the more specific and particular 
systematic, continental geographical 
study, somewhat the traditional 
type, followed intensive study 
the respective area. 

most institutions the historical 
and geographical phases area train- 
ing fall professionals those 
spective fields. But the third acad- 
emic category, contemporary institu- 
tions and culture, cuts across several 
fields; for this reason pre- 
sents the most difficult problems en- 
countered area study, varying with 
areas and with institutions and 
ing much experimental work. 
signed equip the trainee with com- 
prehension sufficient give poise and 
assurance entering his military 
duties, the task naturally involves 
ful consideration habits and customs 
native peoples well some the 
broader aspects life the respective 
areas. Natives make valuable area 
instructors, especially they are 
perienced teachers. Ability present 
matters from the point view the 
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with whom the trainees 
will dealing, and combine lan- 
guage with area study give them dis- 
tinct advantage over American teach- 
ers unfamiliar with conditions the 
foreign areas. 


Outlook 


This Army experiment area-lan- 
guage training difficult evaluate. 
Man-power shortages and changes 
military plans have drawn many 
trainees out area-language service 
into other lines duty where this 
training not utilized. But many 
now are performing services line 
with their specialized training where 
all their facilities area-language ex- 
perts are drawn the fore. all 
probability they are giving good ac- 


counts themselves, measuring 
well every expectation. 
finer, more brilliant, more capable 
group young men ever assembled 
university classroom; their records 
training justify full confidence that 
they will execute successfully the serv- 
ice for which this program proposes 
equip them. 

Education, particularly business 
education, will watch with interest 
this training experiment. When the 
smoke battle clears and American 
big business again spreads the four 
corners the world, this area-lan- 
guage system may the answer 
long-felt need for systematic training 


business representatives foreign 


the past few years important mines the strategic metals 
tungsten and antimony, have been developed Stibnite Valley 
County the mountains west-central Idaho. Most our imports 
both metals pre-war years came from China. 
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The United States Board 


Geographical 


RAUP 
Board Geographic Names, Washington, 


APS, the most convenient tools 
the teaching geography, are 
seldom appre- 
ciated those who use them. Ex- 
tensive research necessary before 
accurate map can made. The most 
important map-making agencies this 
country are those the federal gov- 
ernment: the United States Geological 
Survey, the Army Map Service the 
Corps Engineers, the Hydrographic 
Office the Navy, the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, the Army Air Forces, 
Forest Service, and others. Much 
their cartographic work never seen 
the general public, since spec- 
ially planned and designed for the 
needs the agency. The numerous 
maps published the Hydrographic 
Office are used navigators, while 
those the Army Map Service are 
used for military and aviation pur- 
poses. Each agency responsible for 
the compilation maps which are 
particularly needed its own field. 
The Forest Service the Department 
Agriculture, for example, compiles 
maps the national forests for use 
fire-fighters, forest surveyors, and 
mountaineers, while the Division 
Geography and Cartography the 
Department State prepares maps 
the boundaries foreign nations, 
political divisions, and the like. 


order avoid confusion 


nomenclature maps published 
298 


government agencies, President Harri- 
son issued executive order 1890 
which established board composed 
interested representatives the 
ous mapping agencies. The duties 
this group were concerned with the 
unification the spelling 
which appeared government 
the correct definition and delimitation 
the locations places, and related 
activities. Originally known 
United States Board 
Names, became the United 
Geographic Board 1906, and the 
United States Board 
Names 1935. The Board now 
under the Department the Interior, 
where its research work performed 
the Division Geography. 

The settlement place-name prob 
lems, first glance, would appear 
offer serious obstacles the 
rapher, but misspelled name 
map often produces resentment and 
protests from old-time residents. In- 
correct selection names, names 
may have disastrous results war time 
when military and naval operations 
depend upon accuracy maps for 
their successful completion. 
ples can cited which inaccurate 
spelling name, incorrect loca 
tion place name have decided the 
course military events. 

compiling maps the United 
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States, cartographers, historians, and 
geographers frequently disagree the 
choice spelling name. The 
arguments the selection 
appropriate name for major fea- 
ture, Mount Rainier the Snake 
River Canyon. Mount Rainier was 
named 1792 George Vancouver, 
honor Rear Admiral the British 
Navy. Although this name long 
use, the matter has been agitated for 
more than half-century, with 
posals change the name the moun- 
tain Mount Tacoma, Mount Lady 
Washington, and others. The orig- 
inal name, however, gained currency 
throughout the country after the estab- 
lishment the Mount Rainier Na- 
tional Park. 

Names minor features are often 
dispute. The evolution the 
name Perche Creek Randolph and 
Boone counties, Missouri, inter- 
esting sidelight the American set- 
tler’s treatment names stemming 
from foreign-language origins. The 
stream takes its course through the 
bluffs along the Missouri River. The 
early French explorers the region 
selected descriptive name, Roche 
Kentuckians and others who 
eventually settled along the stream 
used various forms the French 
name: Split Rock Creek, Rock River, 
Roche River, Roche Pierce, Roche 
Pereée Creek, Roche Perche, and 
numerous others, with and without ac- 
cents. recent years, local residents 
have used the form Perche 
name almost wholly unrelated the 
original French name and totally dif- 
ferent meaning. But Perche Creek 
the name which the stream 
known, and that its present form for 
use federal maps. 

The Board may recommend new 


names for places features, but 
usually acts names which are al- 
ready use and which may dis- 
pute. When problem submitted 
for consideration, the research staff de- 
termines what name local use, 
the extent the feature which 
applied, and other necessary informa- 
tion. the place question with- 
the United States its territories, 
the opinions well-informed local 
residents are sought. The informa- 
tion thus obtained weighed, and the 
name checked all available map 
sources and printed records. this 
purpose, the Board has collection 
about 75,000 maps and 10,000 books. 
brief history the name names 
question then worked out, show- 
ing the changes which have occurred 
since was first trained 
researcher who familiar with geog- 
raphical features and terminology lo- 
cates the correct geographical coordi- 
nates the place, and prepares de- 
scription the feature. the basis 
the evidence gathered, name 
then selected which appears have 
widest currency and most acceptable 
form, and recommendation for ap- 
proval the Board may made. 
Particularly difficult name problems 
are considered Advisory Com- 
mittee, whose members are representa- 
tives other interested government 
agencies. After name has been ap- 
proved, official for the use all 
government agencies. 

Among the most troublesome Ameri- 
can names are those early settlers 
and local family names. The spelling 
these names may change over 
riod many years, and frequently 
the local residents are unaware the 
correct spelling the family name. 
Research place names this type 
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requires the services trained his- 
torian, who must make extensive use 
biographical material assembled 
the Library Congress and else- 
where. recent investigation the 
name the town Troup, Texas, in- 
dicated that had been named 
honor governor the state, yet 
for many years the town name was 
spelled Troupe, possibly matter 
spite the part local resident 
who disliked the political views the 
governor. For two decades the local 
name was Troupe, but between 1900 
and 1905 the townspeople made con- 
effort correct the error. The 
move was successful, but the name 
Troupe was well established 
ords that sometimes appears today 
with the final instead its 
cial and approved form, Troup. 
Another problem place-name re- 
search the establishment the cor- 
rect designation, generic part the 
name, which may have different con- 
notations different parts the 
United States. stream which may 
the country may known river 
different section. Here, the 
problem the spelling the specific 
part the name, the Board attempts 
follow local use far possible. 
related problem concerns the defini- 
tion the extent the feature named. 
Few explorers and settlers who gave 
the names our maps indicated the 
exact limits which they intended 
the name apply. Local opinion may 
differ establishing the length 
stream, the location the summit 
mountain, the full length 
mountain range. Unless differences 
opinion can reconciled, our maps 
will continue appear confused 
state, with overlapping features and 
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inadequate definition 
features. 

Occasionally the Board asked 
consider problems which involve the 
duplication names. example 
will make the matter clear. Within 
the Colville National Forest, Wash- 
ington, are two mountains, two creeks, 
valley, lake, small community, 
and guard station, all bearing the 
name Aeneas. The origin the 
name obscure, but apparently was 
the name well-known Indian the 
1870’s. possible that bore the 
French name, Ignace, which was 
rupted English settlers 
the features bearing this common 
name were some distance from each 
other, there would problem, but 
they all lie within radius 
miles. This duplication name may 
cause serious confusion locating 
forest fires quickly and may result 
added expense, delay fighting the 
fire, and eventual loss life. After 
thorough study the problem, 
vestigation local nomenclature 
the area, and due consideration, the 
Board will recommend solution. 

aid achieving uniformity 
foreign names maps and pub 
lications United States government 
agencies, the Board has devised rules 
for guidance, systems transliteration 
for names which appear non-Latin 
alphabets such Russian and Greek, 
and systems transcription for 
alphatbetic languages. 
foreign names approved the Board 
are those which appear recent 
cial maps census reports, postal 
guides, other publications the 
nation concerned. The foreign 
however, may vary widely their 
handling place names. For 
ple, one recent official Netherlands 
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source uses the name Tandjoeng 
(point) Pemalang for promotory 
the northern coast Java; other offi- 
cial sources use the name 
(hook) Pemalang for the same fea- 
ture. third source uses the Dutch 
form, Hoek van Pemalang. such 
cases, necessary evaluate the 
reliability the various source ma- 
terials and, the light the geo- 
graphic characteristics the feature, 
select the most appropriate name. 


The British organization which 
parallels the Board Geographical 
Names the Permanent 
Committee Geographical Names for 
British Official Use, organized 1919. 
Canadian place names are approved 
the Canadian Geographic Board. 
general, the approved names each 
organization tend accepted 
the others. the latter part the 
19th century, under the influence 
the mapping activities the British 
Admiralty Office, most generic parts 
foreign names were translated into 
English. Straat Makassar, for exam- 
ple, became Makassar Strait naviga- 
tion charts. This tendency trans- 
late foreign generic terms continued 
until the beginning the last decade, 
but practical difficulties accurate 
translation were great that 


versal the trend pre- 
sent, the Board’s practice use 
English (translated) terms 
for bodies water and other features 
which are common two more ma- 
jor territorial divisions which the 
official languages differ (e.g., Danube 
River). Otherwise, the native gen- 
eric used without translation. 
conventional name commonly recog- 
nized preferred above less well 
known native names (Red Sea.) 


During the war, the activities the 
Board are almost entirely directed to- 
ward foreign place-name problems pre- 
sented the armed forces and war 
agencies. This work has required 
greatly expanded working force. Upon 
the return peace-time operations, 
domestic name problems will comprise 
the most important part the Board’s 
work, Since its establishment, ap- 
proximately 40,000 names, both 
mestic and foreign, have been approved 
for official use, and the files contain 
data many thousands names 
which further research has been done. 
Gradually, through the efforts this 
and other government organizations, 
the confusion geographical names 
being reduced and the work the 
educator simplified the classroom 
and study hall. 
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Ask the Geographer 


GRANT FINCH 
State Teachers College, Danbury, 


importance the services 

rendered specialists the 

various sciences fully recog- 
nized the fields war and peace- 
time industry but many geographers 
feel that equal recognition not ex- 
tended their work. Since geog- 
raphy has close contacts with many 
physical and social sciences its 
broad field, and since its findings ap- 
ply vitally world conditions, 
would seem reasonable expect that 
the services geographical experts 
would great demand. Actually 
members vocations, even where the 
relation geography especially 
close, such the farmer, fail 
large extent avail themselves the 
geographer’s services. That this 
true the United States may see 
citing example. 

The case point the experience 
the homesteader farmer our 
Great Plains region during the past 
years so. that section 
annual rainfall only 10-15 inches 
except favored spots makes agricul- 
ture precarious occupation. When 
the farmer fortunate enough get 
rain just the right time for his grow- 
ing crops may have 
yield. Likewise may prosper dur- 
ing the wet years the rainfall cycle. 
1944, when both the period the 
cycle and wartime prices favored him, 
his profits were nothing less than 
phenomenal, much that many 
farmer received for his wheat crop 
much the value his entire invest- 


ment even some instances, 
cording banker who should know, 
twice much. Such unusual profits 
naturally lead unwarranted expan- 
sion farming operations, especially 
the farmers not familiar with the 
principles rainfall variations and 
soil treatment regions marginal 
rainfall. Sooner later the wet 
years the cycle are succeeded dry 
ones sometimes four five 
row when crop yields are 
that the farmer “cannot get his seed 
back.” After few such years every- 
thing the farmer owns plastered with 
mortgages, after which comes bank 
ruptey and even abandonment large 
areas once under the plow. 
grasses disappear, soils blow away and 
dustbowls form, making the resump- 
tion cultivation diffieult not im- 
possible. 

would unreasonable expect 
the average “honyaker” who home 
steaded the public domain have wit 
dom enough the geographer 
for advice before risking his all 
precarious venture, but the same can- 
not said the United States 
partment the Interior. could 
have had the help climatic and soil 
experts framing intelligent land 
policy before throwing the 
lands open settlement. could 
easily have made the two-fold 
fication agricultural lands and 
ing lands, allowing only the former 
homesteaded and reserving the latter 
for grazing the stockman. What 
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the Department did was throw open 
settlement all these lands without 
any leaving the 
homesteader make his location his 
own risk. Thousands flocked in, se- 
lecting their homesteads without, for 
the most part, either knowledge ex- 
perience. Such limited help they 
did have came from land agents lo- 
who collected fee each case 
perhaps $50, and who rule were 
unqualified make intelligent se- 
lection. large part these farm- 
ers failed with much attendant hard- 
ship and suffering. their attempts 
cultivation they also wrought seri- 
ous injury grazing lands through 
destruction the native grasses. Such 
large scale failure must charged 
primarily the absence intelli- 
gent public land policy the part 
our Government. The following ironic 
saying the unfortunate homestead- 
ers illuminating: homestead 
bet Uncle Sam 320 acres 
land that can starve you death.” 

practical plan for classification 
our Western public lands would 
not seem difficult. Some the impor- 
tant points such plan are: 

seasonal distribution 

Evaporation least north- 
facing slopes 

Altitude heavier rainfall 
more elevated lands 

Direction slope more rain- 
fall westward-facing slopes 

Character soil unfavorable 
kinds: sand, gravel, gumbo 

Depth soil deep soil neces- 
sary reservoir for moisture 
Geographers and related experts 
iar with these factors climate and 
soil, could have classified our public 
lands prior their opening and thus 


have prevented much human suffering, 
also material damage the land. 

offset the foregoing indict- 
ment our national officials acknowl- 
edgment should made some exam- 
ples more enlightened policies. Dur- 
ing the past ten years have had 
National Resources Board making 
survey the country’s physical re- 
sources with studies their best 
utilization. This admirable undertak- 
ing, which has the unqualified approval 
geographers and all scientists, has 
however had its annual appropriation 
withheld recently Congress, thus 
showing that scientific precedures 
matters public concern still have 
their opponents. However some prog- 
ress has been made spite opposi- 
tion. Large areas grazing lands 
have been purchased from their owners 
and restored the public domain 
leased stockmen for fixed grazing 
fee. These lands although much dam- 
aged already man’s mismanagement, 
are now being brought back use un- 
der policy reseeding where native 
grasses have been destroyed and pro- 
tection from overgrazing through sys- 
tematic supervision. Another progres- 
sive step has been the withdrawal from 
homesteading the entire do- 
main now remaining until complete 
classification data are available. 

Not only domestic matters has 
the geographer’s advice been ne- 
glected; instances the same kind 
may found the management 
world affairs. example this 
may seen the way new nations were 
created and national boundaries fixed 
the treaty Versailles 1919. 
Among the new nations created this 
treaty were the three Baltic 
Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania. 
Though tiny and weak comparison 
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mighty Russia they possessed great 
strategic advantage over that country 
having the cities Riga, Libeau 
and Memel, with their harbors and 
railroad terminals, thus shutting Rus- 
sia off from military and commercial 
access Western Europe through the 
Baltic Sea. comparable case the 
United States would make Bos- 
ton, New York and Baltimore, each 
with small area contiguous terri- 
tory, into independent states and thus 
shut off this nation from access the 
Atlantic seaboard. One cannot imag- 
ine the people the United States sub- 
mitting such amputations; and one 
can believe that had geographers had 
effective voice Versailles, such 
states the Baltic republics would 
have been created. 

Mistakes fully great were made 
Versailles fixing national boun- 
daries. For example, the creation 
the Polish Corridor, which separated 
East Prussia from the rest Ger- 
many; also the creation 
slovakia with the shoestring shape and 
the mountain axis, that its citizens 
had travel part the way through 
other countries order get from 
one end the country the other. 
Poland’s eastern boundary was 
drawn include large White 
Russian population and the same 
time its eastern frontier was length- 
ened and weakened defensively. 
reported that least two prominent 
American geographers did object 
Versailles boun- 
daries, though vain. 

The territorial adjustments the 
Danubian countries should also 
listed among the geographical mistakes 
made Versailles and Saint Ger- 
main. The Danube region, forming 


basin means its surrounding 


mountain wall and interior river 
tem, constitutes natural region 
there ever was one. Man has further 
mercial centers and connecting them 
splendid network age-old land 
and water transportation lines, 
prosperity depends its unity and 
should organized politically 
unit. Instead was divided up, after 
World War among seven different 
countries: Austria, Hungary, 
slovakia, Poland, Yugoslavia, 
mania and Italy. The 2-million 
Vienna, trade and cultural center, 
was left starve because the loss 
its supporting territory. The old trade 
routes were disrupted interrupted 
every few miles with new fronters 
each with double system guards, 
officials and hostile tariffs, 
the attempt favor newly-created 
enlarged states, hostile minority 
groups were included, such the 
million Sudeten Germans Ozecho 
slovakia. The sequel these geo 
graphic blunders was 
tress, political discontent and 
ing danger war. These troubled 
conditions contributed largely Hit 
ler’s successes the early part 
World War 

From all the evidence seems 
deniable that much the political 
rest and economic distress Europe 
the years before the present war was 
geographic origin and might have 
been avoided, and the present war 
sibly prevented greater regard for 
geographic fairness and justice. This 
brings the question now, with 
other world peace negotiation 
ently near hand: Will the warring 
nations show any more wisdom 
planning the coming peace? 
they do, must expect, another 
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years, third and even more terrible 
world war. 

One the values geographical 
training the readiness which gives 
its specialists make prompt decisions 
because its principles furnish basis 
for deductions. This readiness 
even new problems, hence 
geographer may ready now with 
number suggestions for the new 
peace. Some his conclusions the 
vital questions territorial adjust- 
ments might well follows: 

(1) Let Estonia, Latvia and Lithu- 
ania associated republics within the 
USSR 

(2) Restore the White Russian 
portion eastern Poland Russia 

(3) Restoration the natural 
unity the Danube Basin. Such 
unity might federative strong- 
bond feasible. 

Passing from these home and world 
topics some points the conduct 
the present war, are glad find 
here numerous signs regard for the 
advice the geographer. asked 
advise our commanders when their 
offensive operations may best un- 
dertaken, for example, avoid 
the mud annual wet seasons, such 
are caused the monsoon rains 
Burma the winter rains North 
Africa and Italy. gives informa- 
tion regarding the terrain where in- 
vasion planned: location, distances, 
topography, temperature, water sup- 
ply, drainage and roads. advises 
about the kind clothing needed 
heavy light according the climate 
and preventive measures needed 
guard against climatic diseases. Hit- 
ler could certainly bear witness the 


disastrous effect winter cold and 
spring mud his armies Russia. 
One wonders why didn’t consult 
his 

the preparatory training our 
soldiers the geographer competent 
advise regarding the best locations for 
camps and training fields. far 
possible soldiers should given their 
training under and topo- 
graphic conditions similar those 
where they are sent. This would 
mean our northern states for cam- 
paigns northern Europe, California 
for service Italy and for the 
areas training might given 
Hawaii, New Caledonia and Australia. 
Our southwestern states offer fairly 
satisfactory training fields for African 
service. this information wel- 
comed also the families the 
trainees. They naturally waut 
know the character the surroundings 
where their boys are located and the 
geographer can valuable service 
enlightening them. 

One the most important educa- 
tional features the soldier’s training 
his study maps since the under- 
standing and use these aids 
vital value him when sent 
the front. many maps are use 
both for training and active service 
that publishers and mapmakers are 
taxed the limit meet the demand 
for globes, atlases and wide veriety 
special maps. Many new types 
maps are required, among them topo- 
graphic maps and the new global maps 
for airmen. call the 
maps new because they are now made 
aerial photography with speed and 
detail hitherto un- 


few years ago professor English the University Pittsburgh, who was 
ning with his family Tokio 5-year assignment, asked geographer about the kind 
clothing they would need there. was told that Tokio’s climate resembles that St. 

uis and that his family would need galoshes, warm gloves and heavy wraps for winter and 


very light garments for summer. 
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dreamed of. The total area thus 
mapped since the beginning the war 
aggregates millions square miles. 
Such maps had been made and used 
the AAA for several years before the 
war, but not any such extent 
present. 

Maps are the basis grand strategy 
involving continents, oceans and indeed 
the globe. They are also essential 
the case limited military objectives, 
where every hilltop, stream trail 
may vitally important. Maps are 
less important for our naval forces 
than for our land fighters. Most im- 
portant all their use our air- 
men. All our fighters, whether 
land sea, under the sea the air, 
must well trained make full use 
these aids and this training the 
help the geographer indispensable. 

certain amount map education 
also helpful the general reader. 
The daily and Sunday papers are now 
making use maps greater extent 
than ever before. Periodicals, such 
FORTUNE magazine for example, are 
publishing up-to-date maps which are 
remarkable for their visual appeal. 
American mapmakers are now tending 
follow the admirable example the 
French and Germans suppressing 
irrelevant map detail order em- 
phasize particular features. 

One the reasons why the general 
public does not look the geographer 
more frequently, may because 
not alert his opportunities for serv- 
ice, which are really numerous. Among 
them are contributions the press 
matters current geographical inter- 
est. These may the broad fields 
war, diplomacy politics limited 
local matters which have geo- 
graphical angle. Service clubs and 
other local organizations are usually 
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interested live topics geographi- 
cal nature. Business men take in- 
terest any studies their 
The breadth the geographic field, 
and the timeliness much its ma- 
terial, tend stimulate 
The knowledge the geographer con- 
cerning his home region makes him one 
its most competent people inter 
pret its inhabitants its points 
strength and weakness along the lines 
which promote growth and 
good example regional survey 
well done geographers 
specialists largish volume, 
lished some years ago the American 
Geographical Society, entitled “New 
England’s 
among all these possibilities the geog- 
rapher should able find oppor 
tunities for service that may help 
raise the professional importance 
his field. 

Some individuals think because the 
facts geography are subject fre 
quent change, especially time 
war, that its findings are 
true many cases that the geog- 
rapher finds his attempts 
eralizing, that some the facts are 
variance with others. Under such 
cumstances his conclusion based 
the weight evidence and represents 
tendency rather than absolute 
principle. Even after making full 
lowance for contradictory data, there 
will still remain solid core 
ciples, such those relating climate, 
soils, minerals and power enough 
substantiate geography’s claim 
considered science. 

Worthwhile and reliable 
thinking depends primarily one’s 
definition geography. Most geog- 
raphers are agreed this one: Geo 
graphy the science which deals with 
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the inter-relations between man and 
his environment. science be- 
cause its core organized body 
principles, arrived inductively and 
applicable numberless instances. 
large section the public still believes 
geography unorganized aggrega- 
tion facts with the chief emphasis 
location, and that the chief requisite 
The geographer knows that the prime 
requisites are ability form sound 
judgments from the available data and 
reason from them the right con- 


thinking also helped 


keeping geography separate subject 
ized fusion with history, and 
other social studies. Not only should 
this done through the elementary 
grades, but geography should taught 
solid subject high school and 
college and university. When such 
substantial geography program has 
been operation for few years, our 
National Office Education can 
longer say that Americans are 
geographically. Neither 
will the geographer have 
complain that the public ignores his 
contributions. 


teacher who had abandoned separate courses geography and history favor 
fusion course Studies’’ described the geographical education her students this 
way: not neglect geography. have the students look the location all the 
places mentioned every unit that take 


the close 1944 the Philippines and the lonely island 
Wake were the only American owned territory not yet regained from 


the Japanese. 
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Geographic Study 
Urban Civilian Defense 
and Post-War Planning 


ALFRED MEYER 


Department Geography and Geology 
Valparaiso University* 


United States Office 
Civilian Defense defines civilian 

protection “the mobilization, 
organization, and training force 
rendering the most efficient 
service the community the limita- 
tion the effects enemy action, es- 
pecially air 

The defense control system recog- 
nizes three principal functions. One 
these “to keep the Commander 
supplied with picture the situation 
the 

This would seem call for well 
organized and executed cartographic 
program, treated special govern- 
ment bulletin. Yet only small map 
and few scattering references map 
work appear the nearly three score 
defense bulletins which have been is- 
sued. Moreover, the defense bulletins 
seem ignore completely the services 
which geographer may render 
cartographic capacity. Seventeen col- 
lege faculty classifications “of the 
types persons demand the 
present time” include designated rep- 
resentatives from every liberal arts 
and science department, 


gineers and physicists historians and 
directors dramatic groups.* But 
the geographer not the picture, 

Neither does appear from com- 
munications defense coordinators 
dozen representative large cities, 
most which have colleges uni- 
versities with geography departments, 
that geographers have participated 
sponsibly these cities the defense 
mapping program. the majority 
cities, this responsibility seemg 
have been delegated engineers; 
one another the remaining cities, 
the mapping was charge either 
the state highway department, the city 
planning board, the police 
ment. 

the purpose this paper 
direct attention the kind service 
which the geographer reason his 
special map and regional training may 
render the civilian defense program. 
Incidentally, also directs attention 
the adaptability this type 
ban mapping and study the post-war 
planning program. The community 
Valparaiso, Indiana. 


The writer indebted the various members the Valparaiso Civilian Defense Coun- 
cil, especially Amstutz and the author’s class cartography, for assistance the 


mapping project. 


Organization Outline for Local Defense Councils, Office Civilian Defense, Wash- 


ington, 


“The Control System the Citizens Defense Corps,” Office Civilian Defense. 
“College and Universities and Civilian Office Civilian Defense. 
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Site and Situation 


Valparaiso situated the Val- 
paraiso moraine, hilly glacial deposit, 
about twenty-five miles southeast from 
the northwest corner Indiana. 
the County Seat Porter County 
with added educational and 
facturing functions. 

The geographic significance this 
urban community relation the 
national civilian defense program 
least fourfold: 

lies only fourteen miles from 
Lake Michigan, whose southerly pro- 
jection brings about concentration 
west-bound traffic converging Chi- 
cago. 

being situated within only twenty- 
five miles the nationally famous in- 
dustrial Calumet district the south 
end metropolitan Chicago. 

Its location here major gateway 
greater Chicago makes one the 
most vital and perhaps one the most 
vulnerable spots defend. virtual 
bee-hive diverse industries, both 
heavy and light, the Calumet region 
has come one the foremost 
steel manufacturing centers the 
United States. Its extensively de- 
veloped oil refineries add the attrac- 
tiveness the Calumet target and 
make defense the region all the more 
difficult and critical. 

similar proximate position 
the east Valparaiso another vital 
target, the Kingsbury Ordnance Plant, 
one the largest the country. 

The chief industries Val- 
paraiso are unique the type metal, 
magnet, and mica defense products 
which they manufacture. 

fourth factor Valparaiso’s 
defense importance its participation 
war training programs. The Dodge 


Radio Institute and Valparaiso Uni- 
versity offer accelerated training for 
the men now service preparing 
enter service, 


Importance Urban Defense 
Program 


The present global war differs from 
earlier wars the increased import- 
ance the factor surprise. The 
complexities introduced novel of- 
fense strategies and their world-wide 
application for the first time have chal- 
lenged the alertness and ingenuity 
those who are engaged protecting the 
civilian population against air raids. 
Thus total war has come mean total 
defense. 

the present air-age where trans- 
continental and trans-oceanic flights 
are matter few hours, all na- 
tions, such militarily strong 
nations the United States, are vul- 
nerable air attacks. Moreover, 
globe brings out the significant 
that some inland positions need 
much protection the coastal, since 
interior position may even closer 
enemy bases than are some the 
coastal positions. behooves 
every community our country or- 
ganize adequate civilian defense 
program. 

Such program, first all, calls 
for map consciousness the civilian 
defense administration. Here seems 
fertile field for the functioning 
geographers. Unless the geographic 
morphology community carto 
graphically conceived, unless each 
functional geographic unit visual- 
ized relation every other unit 
give unified picture the en- 
tire urban mosaic, there can ade- 
quate defense organization. 

The map thus becomes the key base 
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for defense study and operations. Two 
maps were made Valparaiso il- 
lustrate the functioning defense 
geography: (1) morphological map 
the city, featuring the several func- 
tional and defense units (2) defense 
sector map showing, street-block 
base, details buildings considered 
strategically important. Such factors 
relate escape, refuge, communica- 
tion, fire prevention, first aid, and the 
like. 

Attention will first directed 
the structural layout the city, 
which will then related the organi- 
zation defense. 


Geographical Morphology 


study the arrangement the 
city’s functional units directly from 
the map is, course, the most effective 
way grasping the pattern urbani- 
zation. But several brief statements 
may serve emphasize some the 
features functional distribution. 

The commercial core the city be- 
came established about the Court 
House square. Old Lincoln Highway, 
formerly 30, strongly attracted 
retail merchants whose establishments 
thus gave the core its east-west orienta- 
tion. 

Franklin Street, bounding the Court 
House square the east, also as- 
sumed prominent role the histori- 
cal development the town. its 
intersection with Lincolnway, the 
north side, there was, until few years 
ago, the terminus the Gary Inter 
urban Street Railway. Thus Lincoln- 
way and Franklin became the trans- 
portational well commercial focal 
point the County Seat Porter 
County. 

Outside the commercial core, busi- 
ness establishments occupy either sites 
along railroads scattered positions 
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within the residential sections. The 
mer consist chiefly such types 
business involve large storage space, 
and heavy and bulky commodities, 
coal, oil, lumber, and other 
ing materials. the Grand Trunk 
station these, together with 
stores, form small secondary 
commercial core near the north end 
the city. The scattered business 
elsewhere are for the most part small 
community grocery stores. 

The main industries 
and their importance our national 
defense program have already been 
luded the introduction. They 
are located characteristically next 
the rail right-of-ways where they are 
immediate contact with adequate 
portation facilities. 

Transportation facilities 
raiso are unusually adequate. Its four 
highways, its three railroads the 
Pennsylvania, Grand Trunk, and 
Nickel Plate and the frequent bus 
service the several bus lines, reflect 
the influence the city’s 
proximity the Chicago 
tan area the northwest. 

Valparaiso’s residential morphology 
may regionalized into three 
ments: (1) the central segment (be 
tween the Grand Trunk and 
vania railroads), (2) the northem 
segment (north the Grand Trunk), 
and (3) the southern segment from 
the Pennsylvania south. 


Geographic Technique Defense 
Mapping 

Valparaiso divided into three 
fense zones, each sub-divided into see 
tors, varying number from 
eight. Single sector maps showing 
the basic street-block pattern are 
pared, one for each warden. this 
the warden enters the defense data 
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his sector. the twenty-one sector 
maps, seventeen are drawn 
seventy feet per inch. The other 
four, because the larger areas and 
smaller population, are drawn 
scale 140 feet per inch. 

For the control center there 
the master map, 
posite map which have been entered 
the defense data appearing the 
twenty-one sector maps. The master 
map constructed sufficiently 
large scale (120 feet per inch) 
clearly all the symbol entries 
ferred from the individual 
maps. Its defense symbolism 
fied under three categories: Ur- 
ban Morphology, featuring lot, 
sector, and zone boundaries 
Building Units and Warden’s Posts 
and Strategic Defense Utilities. The 
map legend comprises the 

Basic Urban Morphology: jZone 
Boundary (outer line also city 
sector boundary; zone letter, 
number, creek ditch; 
street alley; city block; lot 
sion; building (in perspective) forick 
stone building. 

Functional Building Units: 
fraternity, sorority, dormitory 
church hospital and fire doc- 
tor, dentist, nurse; factory, rail- 
road depot, freight house; water 
lumber-coal yard; oil filling 
bulk station; drug store; auto 
sale; bank; miscellaneous (as 

Wardens’ Posts and De- 


street lamp; fire sew- 

grating; manhole. 
Since the successful 

civilian defense program 


URBAN CIVILIAN DEFENSE 


partly upon the completeness and clar- 
ity the defense map, care taken 
that details can quickly recognized. 
The zone and sector areas have con- 
trasted color. The functional building 
units are with few exceptions repre- 
sented solid coloring, the brighter 
colors being used for distinguishing 
the more critical defense units. The 
problem representing the many 
strategic defense utilities, such in- 
dividual telephones, street lights, fire 
hydrants, was solved the use 
specially prepared rubber stamp sym- 
bols. Since such symbol markings 
must necessarily small avoid 
overcrowding, they are made more 
readily distinguishable using dif- 
ferent color for each classification. 


Summary 


The position the 
community studied relation 
the neighboring defense units consid- 
ered strategic importance. 

thorough inventory geo 
graphic field data basal 
tive defense program. 

These data should accurately 
recorded cartographically. 

The urban data the map 
should classified functionally. 

Since each functional area differs 
its set-up and therefore 
calls for more less specialized de- 
fense technique, seems wise con- 
sider regional morphological differ- 
ences well number people 
delineating sector units. 
regional principle geography finds 
new application the form 
civilian defense study. 

The detailed morphological rep- 
resentation real estate features, pub- 
utilities and other functional units 
constitute working base for city 
planning program after the war. 
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Teaching Geography with Globes 


THOMAS FRANK BARTON 


Southern Normal University 


GLOBAL viewpoint 

quisite for world understanding. 

Geographers have always appre- 
ciated this fact, but for the majority 
American people took global 
war shake them into functional 
awareness. 

Teachers geography know the im- 
portance the globe. irre- 
placeable tool presenting world 
perspective. Yet, before globes can 
more widely and successfully used 
the classroom, seems that there are 
number obstacles Some 
these are: the lack funds 
with which buy globes; inability 
teachers administrators select 
practical globes from the great variety 
sizes and kinds now available 
ornaments, teaching tools, and general 
use; and, when globe available, 
lack accumulated knowledge 
and experience the part the 
teacher knowing how use it. 

The first obstacle, the financial one, 
not serious now was few 
years ago. hand-made globes 
are expensive make and consequent- 
are sold higher prices. The same 
size globe made machine, though 
not quite accurate for detailed meas- 
urement and location makes good 
teaching tool for precollege and 
had for half the price hand- 
made ones. Because the low cost 
machine made globes, every child 
the elementary school shouid have the 
working with one his desk. 

Moreover, have not most adminis- 


trators way providing small sums 
money for equipment when the 
mand the public and teacher 
great enough? The public today 
many places asking that global 
viewpoint taught our 
schools. Pupils come class with 
more and more questions that can only 
adequately answered with the use 
globe. For example, what 
great circle airplane route? the 
Ocean larger than all the land 
area the earth? New Jersey 
east the west coast South 
America? Maps showing very large 
areas the earth are inaccurate and 
often misleading. That more and 
ter globes should placed the 
room statement fact accepted 
increasing number teachers 
and administrators all levels 
education, from 
through the college. 

not the purpose this paper 
examine detail the financial 
tion schools and chart 
whereby administrators and teachers 
may reach satisfactory solution and 
buy more globes. Such problem 
chiefly local one. This article will 
limited the second obstacle that 
blocks the way better and greater 
use globes; namely, the problem 
“What globe should buy 


Which Globe Best? 


answering this question, 
superintendent one room 
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school teacher may well keep fol- 
lowing criteria mind: 

Weneed small, sized, 
and large globes. 

physical and political 


globes. 


chalk can used and others which 
shouldn’t used. 

need cradle and stand 
globes. 

have more inexpen- 
sive than expensive globes. 

have sturdy rather 
than flimsy globes. 

have utility rather 
than globes. 

have student rather 
than teacher globes. 

The globe should not purchased 
the school decorate the school- 
room the teacher’s personal 
possession. Pupils should 
mitted handle the globe and use it; 
otherwise, shouldn’t the class- 
room all. when globe 
handled and used, will show wear; 
but, does not all other school equip- 
ment depreciate value? might 
added that depreciation goes 
whether article used not. 
Flimsy globes are expensive any 
price. Inexpensive globes may ma- 
chine made and yet sturdy. 


Primary Level 


Perhaps first the list globes 
for the primary level should 
twelve-inch, 
globe cradle holder. The small 
child finds easier turn the twelve- 
inch globe than would the sixteen- 
inch one and, moreover, the cost less. 
Since the primary level the chil- 
dren are thinking terms broad 
generalizations, little 


whether the gores fit perfectly. For 
this level, machine-made globe may 
globes will come about half the price 
the hand-made ones which the 
gores fit perfectly. 

Having observed primary children 
around new globes and consulted prim- 
ary teachers, find that there seems 
little doubt but that the globe should 
political. The pupils this level 
ask political-locational questions such 
Guinea?” “Where are Australia 
and Europe?” Most primary children 
will not able read and understand 
the physical globe symbols. However, 
should primary pupils ready for 
the more advanced globe, the teacher 
can usually borrow one from the higher 
grades. 

Second the list should twenty 
twenty-two inch, all-metal globe 
table-base floor stand. 
This globe should rotate its axis, 
should supported double semi- 
meridian, and should adjustable 
any inclination. The double meridian 
support permits one insert the chalk 
and draw straight lines meridians 
between the north and south poles. 
changing the inclination the globe, 
any hemisphere may viewed from 
horizontal position. This all-metal 
globe with the land masses and water 
distinctly colored offers opportunities 
for pupil construction class demon- 
strations and problem solving social- 
ized recitations. With chalk the pupils 
can trace their imaginary journeys 
any part the world. For example, 
these journeys they can use differ- 
ent colored chalk for the many differ- 
ent types transportation, and label 
the principle places visited. 
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addition the two globes men- 
tioned, primary teacher should have 
available six eight-inch political 
globes table stands and these globes 
should tilted angle twenty- 
three and one-half degrees. would 
ideal each pupil could have 
globe his desk that could whirl 
and examine it. Two pupils could 
share one globe. With more than 
three children globe, the teaching 
efficiency appears decrease rapidly. 
These small machine-made globes cost 
approximately three dollars each. They 
can used every grade your 
school. 


Intermediate Level 


All the globes suggested for the 
primary level may also used the 
intermediate grades. However, only 
one globe can purchased for the 
intermediate grades, should 
sixteen-inch, physical-political one 
cradle holder. Intermediate pupils 
use this large globe with greater 
ease both and out its cradle than 
the primary children. They will 
studying the physical environments 
the world addition its political 
units. Pupils the intermediate 
grades can taught visualize relief 
terms color symbols. this 
globe, physical rather than political 
names are emphasized. Children can 
find not only where Bombay and Paris 
are located, but they also can visualize 
the relief which they rest. Should 
political problems arise, the political 
boundaries are clearly visible, though 
subdued, permit the physical nature 
the globe predominate. genu- 
ine advantage the sixteen-inch globe 
that the scale even number, 500 
miles the inch. 


The cradle holder this sixteen- 
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inch, physical-political globe should 
have horizontal band surrounding 
the ball that the sphere appears 
though divided into two equal 
moving the ball the cradle, any 
two points the earth’s surface can 
aligned the horizontal band and 
the distance between the two points 
measured terms miles, 
and time. This type holder 
tates the solving many aviation 
problems. Other cradle models are 
available and measuring stripes are 
provided, but these two objects are 
easily separated and the tape may not 
available when needed. Not only 
does the band the cradle furnish 
ever present “tape,” but holds the 
sphere more securely. Some cradles 
are low that there constant dan- 
ger the globes being dislodged and 
damaged. 

Since this globe can used all 
the levels above the primary one, 
should accurate hand-made one. 
will come approximately thirty 
dollars. 

Second importance the physi- 
cal-political globe the all-metal slate 
globe above for the Primary 
Level. Global projects and problems 
become increasingly important the 
intermediate grades. 

Next, third line, the small 
six eight-inch machine-made globe 
used the primary level. This can 
also effectively utilized older 
pupils. 

fourth kind globe, the budget 
permits, should physical-political 
sixteen-inch one with 
meridian mounting. This globe should 
ters. The stand should the adjust 
able type that may lowered and 
raised. This type excellent for 
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demonstration workshop 
use. easily moved from place 
place the room from one room 
another. holds the globe any de- 
sired fixed position. large classes, 
one sixteen-inch globe not enough. 
Rather than buying two sixteen-inch 
physical-political globes with the same 
mounting, select two different mount- 
ings, such stand and cradle, thereby 
securing greater teaching possibilities. 


Junior and Senior High School 


The same globes used for the inter- 
mediate level may used high 
schools and colleges. addition 
the globes already mentioned, ad- 
ministrator should add air age globe 
for the high school level. air age 
globe ball showing only the names 
important places the world. Cul- 
tural features such latitude and 
longitude lines, and boundaries con- 
tinents, oceans, and nations are omit- 
ted. Such globe helps teaching 
the universal nature air, the free- 
dom the air, and the universality 
air transportation. 

Above the intermediate level, and 
large, not the type globe which 
varies, but its use helping demon- 
strate the subject matter taught. 


course, the subject matter taught in- 
volves details, then the hand-made and 
more accurate globes are required. 


From Globes Maps 


Since globes are bulky and small, 
impossible show great detail 
them. will always 
need maps. Teachers should help guide 
pupils from the use the globe the 
correct use maps. One the excel- 
lent tools now available for aiding 
this transfer diagram map 
standard geographical terms shown 
composite landscape. One section 
this diagram illustrates 
forms color and three dimensions. 
The second section the map contains 
photographs natural phenomena. 
State and continental relief maps are 
essential. some map companies 
have state and continental maps with 
the same relief coloring and symbols 
the globes they sell. This mechani- 
cal improvement great aid help- 
ing the child transfer his knowledge 


the globe the map. addition 


the state map which the school 
located, several other state maps 
with different types relief might 
secured. Plaster models relief fea- 
tures are also very useful. 
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Conservation Post-War 
Problem 


OTIS FREEMAN 


Indiana University 


Americans are engaged 

World War that consuming 

natural resources rate 
never before equalled history. 
are not only feeding and supplying 
our own land, sea and air forces, but 
also under lend-lease have furnished 
enormous quantities goods our 
War the most destructive 
agency unleashed man for the con- 
sumption essential materials. 
Americans, the greatest possible ex- 
tent, have mechanized our military es- 
tablishment and the lavish use 
machines and explosives have saved the 
lives many members our armed 
forces. one would suggest 
should economize machines and 
that flesh and blood substituted for 
the products industry, nevertheless 
should recognized that many 
our resources are limited and that war 
horribly destructive natural re- 
sources well human life. 
necessary result the huge production 
and use resources like minerals, the 
exhaustion known deposits oil and 
certain metals has been hastened and 
the conservation problems peace 
times thereby increased. consid- 
erable degree problems forest and 
soil conservation, like those min- 
erals, are made worse war. 
class should recognize that 
conservation problems have been ac- 
celerated the war and should 


ready support reform sug- 
gested the technical experts. 

Our continent when discovered and 
settled Europeans was new world 
virgin forests, unused, fertile soil, 
rich mineral deposits and vast 
fish and game. Science and 
tion speeded the process 
tion the New World resources, and 
were successfully applied that 
attained amazing production 
goods. Our American high standard 
living and social order rests upon 
the abundance our natural 
The exploitation these resources has 
adjustment with nature that must 
remedied our way life com 
tinue and living standards not 
duced. Thinking men have for 
forecast the need for end 
prodigal drawing her 
The World War has hastened 
the day reckoning and methods must 
consummated forthwith for the 
our vanishing resources, 

Any fisherman knows when the sup 
ply fish has become depleted. The 
fish are fewer number their 
haunts, the average size the fish 
caught smaller, and one must 
deeper and more remote waters for 
members the elusive finy 
Likewise the resources country 
are developed, the miner and the 
man tend find fewer new deposits 
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than usual, and those found are usual- 
smaller lower grade; addi- 
tion operators have penetrate in- 
ereased depths and more remote 
regions discover needed lodes ore 
and producing oil sands. Similarly 
the lumberman has proceeded from the 
more accessible the more remote 
forests, from easily logged and virgin 
timber the best quality that which 
less desirable all ways. With 
the exhaustion the best and most ac- 
cessible resources, the tendency 
turn those lower class and 
technological improvements make 
possible exploit the lower grade ma- 
terial and supply the demands con- 
sumers and still make profit. Other 
general conservation measures consist 
the saving scrap and materials 
formerly wasted, and the use substi- 
tutes. Imports from other regions 
may for time help lessen the rate 
depletion domestic supplies 
certain resources. 

Any thoughtful citizen can find evi- 
dence waste and needless destruction 
natural resources almost anywhere 
our country, but among the most 
common complaits are: 

(1) and depletion soil. 

(2) Waste mining and use 
minerals. 

(3) Loss timber from forest 
fires, inefficient use and other causes. 

(4) Decrease carrying capacity 
grasslands from overgrazing. 

(5) Decline water supplies and 
pollution inland waters. 

(6) fisheries and 
wildlife. 

(8) Injury scenic and 
tional areas. 

Sometimes, through ignorance, land 
have done more harm 


than good, for example; the irrigation 
land containing too much alkali for 
most crops, the clearing forests from 
steep hills and poor sandy plains, 
the drainage marshland whose soil 
too thin and infertile for farming. 
Investigation before rather than after 
such developments could the 
failures and financial losses. 


needed for the proper and efficient use 
resources. 
have most valuable part helping 
transplant the ideas the scien- 
tists conservation into the minds 
the public, especially that the 
students, the future citizens our na- 
tion. first step this direction, 
some states like Wisconsin and numer- 
ous school system all over the United 
States, require the teaching con- 
servation, and many more courses 
study teachers are urged, even not 
required, teach conservation. 
order for conservation taught 
that the principles will have genuine 
meaning the pupils, the teachers 
themselves should have better prep- 
aration and understanding the 
subject. This could large measure 
sions, teacher institutes and extension 
courses, correspondence work and 
assigned readings. should always 
remembered that the place study 
conservation the field, and for 
like soil erosion class work 
should supplemented field trips 
all possible. 


Minerals 


Under the exigencies war the ex- 
pense materials less important 
than have the product available 
when needed. stimulate 
tion strategic materials our govern- 


tists already possess the information 


Here the educator 
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ment has constructed huge plants that 
make aviation gasolene, synthetic rub- 
ber, aluminum, magnesium, ete. 
ter construction the plants were cus- 
tomarily operated private corpora- 
tions. Government agencies also spent 
much time and money search for 
needed minerals like some the fer- 
roalloy metals which the United 
States never had sufficiency. Tung- 
sten, chromium, nickel, cobalt, vana- 
dium and beryllium are metals used 
for tools, armor, munitions and other 
kinds steel for which special search 
has been made. one case the gov- 
ernment spent around $15,000,000 
developing large deposit chromite, 
only abandon the project after few 
months operation because the Medi- 
terranean had been cleared the 
enemy and was possible import 
chrome ore from Turkey cheaper than 
could extracted this country. 
However, seems probable that some 
mines chromite, tungsten other 
ferroalloy metals developed under the 
urge war necessities, will continue 
operation during ordinary times. 
That this expectation reasonable can 
shown examples from World War 
One. Magnesite used for furnace lin- 
ings iron and steel works before the 
first World War, had been imported 
from Europe. When the supply was 
cut off, careful search resulted find- 
ing very large deposits northeastern 
Washington that could supply the re- 
quisite amounts this material. Po- 
tash was another mineral also imported 
from Europe which the last de- 
cade sufficient resources have been de- 
veloped California and New Mexico 


meet our needs. Without the shut- 


ing off imports these minerals 
unlikely that either magnesite 
potash would have been developed 
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their present extent. However, 
mineral occurs within the confines 
the United States, its 
tion impossible matter how care 
ful explorations are made find 
Thus extensive prospecting has 
done for tin this country 
tunately without favorable 

The most notable expansion 
duction metal brought about 
World War Two that magnesium, 
The first output magnesium metal 
was 1915, from brines pumped from 
underground Michigan, and the 
dustry never exceeded few million 
pounds metal annually until large 
scale war preparations began. The 
output magnesium 1940 was 
521,726 pounds, 1941 
pounds), gain 682 per cent. 
1942 the output was 
pounds, gain 200 per cent over 
1941, and further large gains 
made 1943 around 400,000,000 
pounds annually. Magnesium now 
made from rock, dolomite, 
deposits magnesium salts, and 
sea water addition that 
from brine. Magnesium used 
loy structural products, especially for 
aircraft, substitute for 
and pyrotechnics. 

The demands the aircraft 
try and other military uses also caused 
from 206,280 tons 1940 
tons 1943. New aluminum 
have been generally located new 
sources hydroelectricity the Ter 
nessee Valley and the Pacific 
west. Known deposits bauxite, the 
ore aluminum, are nearing 
tion the United States, 
try must import most its bauxite 
the future, likely from the Guianas 
South America, unless efforts 
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tract the metal from certain clays and 
lavas, now being attempted newly 
built pilot plants, are successful. Un- 
less aluminum can profitably ex- 
tracted from other ores than bauxite, 
the war hastening the end our 
high grade bauxite will harm the posi- 
tion our country reserves 
aluminum. However, stimulating 
magnesium output from sources that 
are nearly inexhaustible, the position 
the United States the field light 
metals has been greatly improved, 
the net result will probably more 
helpful than harmful. 

Regarding essential base metals like 
iron, copper, lead and zinc, the enor- 
mous war demands are using known 
reserves high grade ore much 
greater speed than normal. More- 
over, shortage labor has prevented 
most mines from doing the usual 
amount development work that 
new reserves have not been found that 
equal those that have been mined. The 
result will not helpful the future 
production these metals. far 
price concerned the immediate fu- 
ture should see metals great demand 
for reconstruction purposes and per- 
haps the probable resulting high prices 
may permit the mining low grade 
deposits, and stimulate the perfection 
metallurgical processes that will al- 
low operation mines that are sub- 
marginal present but this 
hope, not certainty. 

the field mineruls would 
seem highly desirable from the stand- 
point conservation, substitute in- 
exhaustible resources for the exhausti- 
this would earth pigments for white 
lead paint, magnesium for alumi- 
num, concrete and other non-metallics 
for iron building constructions. 
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Where the resources some mineral 
are quite small and production whol- 
inadequate for our needs, the 
cumulation stock pile recom- 
mended and perhaps some restriction 
production from domestic 
that such mines could supply our emer- 
gency necessities imports were im- 
possible during future 

inventory our mineral re- 
sources would seem the first step 
needed determine the proper policies 
followed the mineral producers 
and the degree government regula- 
tion necessary, any. 


The petroleum industry one 
which our reserves are disappearing 
appalling rate. Even peace times 
the United States consumed more pe- 
troleum products than all the rest 
the world put together. During the 
war the Allied armies, navies and air 
forces required such quantities oil 
that civilian consumption had 
restricted. Numerous forecasts have 
been made early exhaustion 
our petroleum resources. the other 
hand some authorities feel that new oil 
fields will discovered, that better 
methods will extract more oil from 
known oil sands, and that oil shale, 
coal and plant waste can used for 
sources liquid fuels the future, 
Nevertheless, even admitting that the 
claims new fields and newsourcesare 
all true, there such limited supply 
oil that should produced and 
used the most efficient methods and 
waste carefully avoided. Our resources 
coal are large and apparently will 
last much longer than our oil present 
rates production and consumption. 
The substitution coal for oil wher- 
ever possible, rather than the reverse 
course often done, would seem 
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line with best conservation 
practice. 
Soils and Grasslands 

Regarding soils, almost every 
section the United States there 
clear evidence erosion, wrong use 
and depletion. have been 
cleared and grasslands plowed re- 
gions where the soil, relief and climate 
are such that the lands were never in- 
tended nature for anything except 
the growing trees and the grazing 
livestock. Since our was 
founded over quarter billion acres 
have been ruined severely damaged 
erosion, and water and wind erosion 
becoming serious problem an- 
other three quarters billion acres 
and grazing land. 
intelligent person can look with equani- 
mity the annual destruction ero- 
sion and depletion the equivalent 
that $1,000,000 per day would re- 
quired replace the fertility lost un- 
necessarily from American farmlands. 
care and improved methods most 
the soil deterioration could 
vented. For over century have 
been mining our soil. Now with the 
end cheap, virgin land must rig- 
orously conserve what remains our 
soil resources American living stand- 
ards are continue. The question 
must answered whether individual 
“rights” the most ultimate good 
the greatest number the 
prime consideration. the 
writer obvious that the public 
whole has interests above any individ- 
ual and that land owner unable 
unwilling handle land without 
less posterity, that should 
moved from his land and replaced 
someone who would handle the farm 
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without serious deterioration its 
soil. Already there are laws 
ing farmers spray fruit trees, 
move diseased trees and destroy weeds 
that might the foci infection for 
neighborhood, and forbidding the 
starting fires clear lands dry 
seasons the year. one should 
have inherent “right” allow 
rather should expected pass 
the farm along his successor bet- 
ter condition than received 

War with its urge for large food 
production and guaranteed prices for 
grain leads the cropping 
marginal lands. The plowing semi- 
arid grassland may followed dis- 
astrous blowing away the 
during subsequent dry years, 
curred the “Dust Bowl” following 
World War One. recent decades 
great deal has been done improve 
farm operations that will conserve our 
soil resources but still much remains 
accomplished. our soil the 
fundamental basis for American 
perity, its preservation the outstand- 
ing post-war conservation problem. 

Overgrazing has reduced the carry- 
ing capacity the western ranges 
scientists the Carnegie Institution 
that originally the “open range” 
lands the United States had 
ing capacity 22,500,000 animal 
units unit one cow five 
and that 1936 the capacity the 
range supply adequate feed had been 
reduced 10,800,000 units. 
the western grasslands must 
habilitated future generations are 
have adequate sources meat. 
controlled grazing, planting 
proved types grasses, and selection 
animal breeds best adapted the 
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conditions, the carrying capacity 
the ranges can increased fifty per 
cent more, and thus our supply 
needed animal products coming from 
the range least maintained and 
possibly increased. 


Forests 


Forests, like minerals and soils, are 
depleted more rapidly during wartime 
than peacetime. Construction train- 
ing camps and the war industries have 
consumed great quantities timber, 
and difficulties importing wood 
products has increased the drain 
American forests. Shortages labor 
and governmental requirements 
aged the utilization trees that were 
accessible and easy log. This will 
inerease expense operations the 
future. .While serious inroads have 
been our timber resources 
and our tree covered land equals hardly 
half the original extent forests, 
still possess sufficient land grow 
all our requirements for wood prod- 
ucts handled efficiently. There 
are about half billion acres com- 
mercial forest land the United 
States. One-fourth owned Fed- 
eral state agencies. About one- 
third farmers’ woodlots, and the 
balance controlled lumbermen 
and corporations. During the present 
generation considerable has been ac- 
complished for the preservation our 
forests but more remains done. 
For example, timber sold from Na- 
tional Forests must logged meth- 
ods that protect the young growth, 
lessens the fire hazard and insures 
other crop from the forest the near 
future. seems the author that 
private owners should required 
operate their timber lands similar 
way that the forests would 
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handled like crop for continuous pro- 
and not like mine that pro- 
duces but once. Nearly billion 
feet was cut destroyed from Ameri- 
con forests 1943 and the saw timber 
removed was almost twice the amount 
growth. Improvements have been 
made late years the more efficient 
use wood, and obvious that 
extending such methods using woods 
more completely that our remaining 
forest resources will much further. 

Forests have multiple uses and prop- 
management will permit numerous 
industries work together har- 
mony. For example, besides supply- 
ing sawlogs and other forest products, 
forest may have value for recreation 
campers, fishermen and hunters. 
Sometimes groves trees, like the red- 
tourists attraction bring more in- 
come community than logg 
off for timber. When properly con- 
trolled, grazing open forest land in- 
jures the forest but little and another 
ligitimate use. Forested mountains 
often are sources water for power, 
irrigation and municipal supply. The 
conservation our water resources and 
the prevention many floods are di- 
rectly connected with the preservation 
American forests. 


Postwar Problems 


With the end the war and the re- 
lease our fighting men, millions 
jobs will needed. Much labor can 
usefully employed projects that 
will conserve and revive our forests 
and eroded soils. These improvements 
together with swamp drainage, irriga- 
tion arid lands, range 
flood control and power development, 
not only will provide jobs during con- 
struction, but also will support great 
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numbers permanent residents after 


completion the projects. Such con- 
structive improvements will promote 
conservation our natural resources 
and also support more people im- 
proved living standards. 

Outstanding problems conserva- 
tion must solved the postwar 
America our country retain its 
social standards and national rank. 
Employment returning soldiers 
the conservation forests, soils, inland 
waters and other resources will not 
only provide jobs for the present, but 


brilliant secondary-education anthology 
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will permanently increase the power 
our Nation and its capacity support 
the population acceptable American 
standards. educators need 
develop concept among the future 
citizens the United States 
teeship national resources replace 
that personal “rights” under which 
much our original resources 
minerals, plants, soils and wildlife 
have been seriously depleted. The 
damage has been great, but through 
conservation large part the injury 
can remedied. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL TRANSITION 


paper-bound reprint the 25th Anniversary Issue 
THE CLEARING HOUSE, containing selected articles 


from the past years’ issues. 


This timely, balanced anthology devoted superior articles phases 
administration and teaching. you not subscribe CLEARING 
you will want order TRANSITION today. 
reprint all articles the Anniversary Issue, paper-bound 
professional book. And contains the best the 1,000 articles 
exceptional articles, dealing with current and continuing problems the 
high school, are ideal for faculty study and discussion during the present 


school year. 


cents more copies, cents each 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 


207 FOURTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 


Educational Problems 


American Character 
CARL MILLER 


new book* Englishman 
purports tell other Englishmen 
about the character Americans. 
Among other points, brings out that 
Americans fight well when they have to, 
but they don’t like that sort thing. 
They want get over with good 
style and then withdraw 
thoughts such activity. Many Euro- 
peans, the other hand, afford 
take that point view. the past 
they have had realize that soon 
there may another war, that fighting 
part life and again will or- 
der. 

The point that Americans want get 
their fighting over with and then turn 
completely something else well 
made. pretty close the truth. 
The comparatively isolated position 
this country has encouraged its develop- 
ment, and leads one note that every 
isolationist. Against this trait, must 
make considerable conscious opposition 
the country joins others effort 
keep the peace. 

And what has this got with edu- 
The answer that presents 
still another problem for the schools 
try solve. 

The first requirement that real- 
ize the condition that exists. spite 
all the developments aviation, our 
country large and its distance from 
the world’s hot spots great that 
easy for Americans become re- 
main provincial. The fact that this 
country has much race prejudice indi- 
cates itself that have had little ex- 


perience rubbing shoulders against peo- 
ple other kinds. Unless educated 
away from it, Americans are likely 
want remain independent and 
self-sufficient, the soldiers who 
have been fighting hard foreign 
lands can easily return home and 
forget what they fought for. Further- 
more, clear that many never fully 
realized cared much for what they 
were fighting. The country’s plan forced 
them fight. 

Educators interested promoting in- 
ternational-mindedness Americans 
cause they see that world cooperation 
the best move make for world peace, 
have substantial problem then char- 
acter education. They have arouse 
the interest Americans other peo- 
ples the world they have show that 
world peace will come only interna- 
tional effort; they have demonstrate 
that the country’s economics must ad- 
justed that other nations and cannot 
remain walled-in independent unit; 
and they have make clear that all 
fighting not forever done when this 
war concluded. 

Worth noting finally that the last 
problem one the hardest. How can 
promote just the right amount the 
spirit fight the average American? 
one wants him swaggering 
militarist, and one should want him 
cringing “softie.” The “golden 
mean” what should aim at. And 
that means balanced mixture educa- 
tion the military well the arts 
peace. 


Brogan, American Character,” Alfred Knopf. 
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Arithmetic For Young America. 
Clark, Clark, Baldwin, Hoye, 
Smith. World Book Co. 


Schorling, 


There are six volumes, one for each 
grade, from three eight, inclusive. They 
average over pp. each, total 
pages total cost $5.92. This too 
much arithmetic for grade pupils, twice 
much necessary. Being bulky, can 
not very well organized. Pupils drivel 
along. Definite goals are avoided; units 
are not clear cut. 

Yes, the usual traditional arith- 
metic the last twenty-five years. But 
improvement over the old Standard 
Service and has 400 fewer pages. ac- 
cept the traditional arithmetic neces- 
sary evil, can truthfully say that this 
latest edition Dr. Clark’s arithmetic 
superbly done. are 
beautiful and must afford children consid- 
erable relief and satisfaction. The work- 
manship throughout typical World 
Book Company’s high quality. 

While there lack close unit organi- 
zation the drill work this series, 
there definite progress that direction. 
The 100 primary addition facts are recog- 
nized, are the 100 subtraction facts, the 
100 multiplication facts, and the key 
short division facts. There justifiable 
emphasis the four fundamental process- 
es. The work fractions, decimals, and 
measures greatly simplified, although 
much useless drill remains. 

The problem work the traditional, 
non-functional type, although improved, 
simplified, and made more interesting. 
While missing the true purpose prob- 
lem work, not nearly bad 
most current texts. The properly trained 
teacher could easily profit from some 
the problem suggestions, although she 
would omit 90% the actual problem 
work presented. 

For help the 7th and 8th grade texts, 
Dr. Clark has called junior high school 
specialists, Schorling and Smith. While 


defending the mental discipline purpose 
their introduction, they largely forget 
the tasks set. The appreciation yiew. 
point, advocated the writer, 
much the work these grades 
measurement, our number system, graphs, 
the geometry design, mensuration, 
gebra. There less insistence 
mastery everything undertaken, than 
formerly. Much mathematics 
interesting recreation, should. The 
eighth grade text goes little further 
geometry easy, interesting basis, 
and makes some appealing, indirect uses 
trigonometry. 

There recognition that arithmetic 
may useful business, and some help 
given along this line. 

All told, the changes are for the better. 
The writer should pleased that his work 
and that his students what usefal 
There still useless drill fractions, 
decimals, and measures, but much 
than formerly. The time should not 
very distant when arithmetic texts are 
than half bulky, when drill work 
limited the useful, when real mastery 
expected the fundamentals, and when 
the problem work becomes truly fune 
tus, Boston University, and Director 
Instruction and Personnel Testing, Ray- 
theon Manufacturing Company. 


Costa Rican Life. John and Mavis 
Biesanz. New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1944. XIII and 272 pages, 


ata 

Costa Rican Life, its way, does for 
that small Central American country what 
Middletown did some years ago for the 
hinterland the United States. The 
authors, Dr. and Mrs. Biesanz, 
Costa Rica exchange professorship 
the University Costa Rica. They 
found all the traditional Hollywood 
tures Latin America—barefoot peons 
asleep under cactus plants and glamorous 
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and flirtatious senoritas perpetually dan- 
cing rumbas mere romantic 
They did find ordinary people living ordi- 
nary lives, middle-class men, women, and 
children. The author set out learn how 
the people Costa Rica earn their livings, 
choose their mates, educate their children, 
have fun, worship God, and run their lit- 
tle democracy. order gather their 
data, Dr. and Mrs. Biesanz lived with the 
people Costa Rica—they went wed- 
dings; they taught the University they 
shopped the stores and the 
they went they attended church 
services; they talked students, fruit 
and beggars. Like its prototype, 
Costa Rican Life in- 
tensely interesting human document. 
compact and authentic sample the 
actual life and culture typical Latin 
Americans and, such, should useful 
the increasing number among who 
are attempting understand the peoples 
our own hemisphere.— 
New York University. 


Climate Indiana. Stephen Vish- 
er, Indiana Publications, 
Series No. 13, 511, Maps and 
graphs 492. 


This the most complete treatise 
the climate and weather state, and 
represents the culmination years 
active research Dr. Visher. Indiana 
large portion the United States that 
much the material has value con- 
siderable part the country. Educators 
will interested the book pioneer 
technical subject clear, simple language 
that both interesting and intelligible 
readers and students who are not special- 
ists science. “Climate Indiana” has 
set high standard popular presenta- 
tion that deserves followed auth- 
ors other states regions. 

The book considers temperatures, frosts, 
growing seasons, precipitation, droughts, 
floods, snowfall, sunshine, winds and other 
factors. For each topic detailed examples 
are given the effect the various fac- 
tors crops, industries and human activi- 
ties. interesting chapter devoted 
the weather expected seven legal 
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holidays. Topies not usually found 
volume climate deal with the develop- 
ment physiographic forms and the ef- 
fect weather health. The influence 
weather and climate crops grown 
Indiana receives detailed treatment aid 
many original maps and graphs. The 
use numerous maps and graphs that 
help make the information the book 
readily available most commendable 
feature. “Climate Indiana” should re- 
main standard reference work for many 
FREEMAN. 


Geography Latin America. Fred 
Carlson, Prentice-Hall, New York, Revised 
1943. 566 pp, ill. and maps. 


This standard college textbook covers 
the whole South America plus Mexico, 
Central America and the West Indies. 
attractively bound and printed and 
well illustrated with 175 maps and pic- 
tures. valuable reference work 
addition being sound textbook. 

help understanding the stu- 
dent, the book starts with two background 
chapters the cultural heritage and 
political evolution Latin America. Then 
follows general survey South America 
and its economy, after which the countries 
that continent are discussed 
commencing with Brazil. Besides describ- 
ing the relief features, climate, resources 
and products each country the author 
also treats the people and their special 
problems and activities. Over 300 pages 
text are spent South America after 
which 130 pages are devoted Central 
America, Mexico and the West Indies. The 
final three chapters cover (1) transporta- 
tion that includes the Pan-American High- 
way, Airways and seaways, (2) commer- 
cial relations that emphasize Latin Ameri- 
source raw materials and mar- 
ket for manufacturers from the United 
States, and (3) summary that includes 
some attention the probable future 
Latin America, its relation the rest 
the world and the development mutual 
good relations with the United States. 

The index adequate and the addition 
pronouncing list selected place 
names wisely done. selected list 
references included the close each 
chapter. the revision the latest avail- 
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able statistics are included along with fig- 
ures for prewar years. This desirable 
since 1940 statistics only were used for 
foreign trade, the figures not being for 
normal year would leave false impression 
the relative standing the United 
States compared with other countries.— 
FREEMAN. 
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Pacific Ocean Handbook. 
Mears. 198 pp, illustrations, 
Appendices. James Ladd Delkin, 
ford University, Calif., 1944. 

The PACIFIC OCEAN HANDBOOK 
very useful compendium 
formation about the pacific ocean, 
its shore lines, seaports and contained is- 
lands. addition the sections tides, 
winds, storms, currents, fogs, navigation, 
voleanoes, earthquakes, geomagnetism and 
sea water are appropo the world 
whole and are not limited the Pacific. 
The book was written for use both mili- 
tary forces and civilians. Teachers want- 
ing information about the Pacific area will 
find informative and accurate. The 
type small but legible, and the pocket 
size the book makes easy carry. 

From the standpoint geography teach- 
ers regretable that space limitations 
precluded descriptions the different 
races the Pacific area and the relation 
the inhabitants their environment. 
However, those teachers interested will 
find that several the War Background 
Studies issued the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion contain extensive information about 
the Polynesians, Micronesians, Melane- 
races. 


both the text and the appendix there 
are many practical suggestions for mem- 
bers the armed forces. Examples in- 
clude; how turn salt water into fresh 
water, sea food for the shipwrecked, food 
plants ant jungle pests Pacific islands, 
and suggestions the effects the 
weather military operations. The ap- 
pendix contains tables areas square 
kilometers, populations, airline and navi- 
gation distances, two pages standard 
times numerous localities, and official 
weights, measures and correncies used 
the chief Pacific countries. comprehen- 
sive index and numerous small maps help 
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make the information the book 
and easy find the 
FREEMAN. 


Global Geography. George 
and Associates. Thomas Crowell Co, 
1944, 728, maps and ill. 


Global Geography was prepared 
thirty geographers. both valuable 
reference work for public school 
and textbook suited beginning 
the chapters, with one 
was prepared single writer, but Gam 
ful editorial work Dr. Renner has 
tying together the diverse contribution 
into unified whole. The book 
into four parts. Part describes 
source patterns and world affairs, 
Part geonomic problems with 
conservation and strategic 
Part discusses geo-cultural 
races, population distribution, urban 
raphy and the use current events: 
geographic and political importance 
geography and war strategy, studies 
Russia, Britain and Southeastern Europe, 
and geopolitics. While few plates 
not reproduce well, general the 
well-printed and attractive 
FREEMAN. 


Japan, Geographical View. 
Harold Smith and others. American 
graphical Society, New York, 
104, map. 


This study Japan discusses 
gions, physiography, climate, 
culture, fisheries, minerals, 
information much use 
military leaders and others 
latest data about Japan. The 
intended for children for popular 
ject that teachers may profitably 
FREEMAN. 


Geopolitics Principle And 
Russell Fifield and Etzel 
Ginn Co., 1944, 204; maps 29. 

This book geopolitics was prepared 
for use cadets enrolled colleges 
the AST program. While somewhat 
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treatment and containing consid- 
erable historical material that non- 
geographic, nevertheless the book will 
teachers desiring up-to-date 
and concise explanation geopolitics and 
its application war strategy. The book 
divided into ten three describe 
geopolitics principle and the remaining 
seven discuss geopolitics practice. 
chapter each devoted Germany, 
United States, Japan Soviet Union and 
the British Commonwealth-Empire. The 
original maps drawn Pearcy add the 


War Background Studies. Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, 

Twenty these valuable pamphlets have 
been published date. Each was prepared 


author who has lived the coun- 


tries and regions described and has become 
specialist his area. They were pre- 
pared for use the military and other 
qualified persons. While many the pub- 
lications are out print, those available 
are distributed gratis. When available they 
will found very useful geography 
teachers. Among those issued are studies 
China, Japan, Indo-China, India, Bur- 
ma, Polynesia, Philippines, and the island 
peoples the western Pacific. Special at- 
tention paid the natural environ- 
ments, and the characteristics and cus- 
toms the peoples the lands described 
that prospective visitor region 
can learn advance what expect. The 
pamphlets are special value since 
difficult secure accurate information 
elsewhere about some the areas de- 
FREEMAN. 


Fools and Foolishness 


Harry McKown 


This illustrated volume 263 pages gives the fascinating 
inside stories the “foolishness” such as; Louis 
Agassiz, Susan Anthony, Louisa Alcott, Barnum, 
Clara Barton, Alexander Graham Bell, John Deere, George 
Washington Carver, Rudolph Diesel, Walt Disney, Thomas 
Edison, Stephen Epler, Cyrus Eugene Field, Henry 
Flagler, Stephen Foster, Frederich Wilhelm Froebel, David 
Wark Griffith, William Harvey, General Sam Houston, 
Rudyard Kipling, Charles Lindberg, General Billy Mit- 
chell, Lucretia Mott, Florence Nightingale, James Oliver, 
Emmeline Pankhurst, John Augustus Roebling, Charles 
Steinzmetz, George Selden, Igor Sikorsky, Robert Louis 
Stevenson, Pop Warner, James Watt, George Westinghouse, 
Paul Whiteman, and Wilbur and Orville 


This one book that will make thrilling reading for every 
boy and girl your high school. Every teacher will use 
its help. Too, will make excellent gift book. 


ORDER COPY NOW. PRICE 


School Activities Publishing Co. 


1515 Lane Street 


Topeka, Kansas 
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Latin American Middletown— 


COSTA RICAN 
LIFE 
and Mavis 


This perhaps the 
first book Latin America present, 
not dazzling political events nor pic- 
turesque life great metropolis nor 
anthropological oddities the back 
country, but compact sample the 
actual life and culture typical Latin 
Americas. sound sociological 
analysis which both introduction 
neighbor about which little has been 
published. 

$3.00 


For more effective curriculum— 


EMOTIONAL FACTORS 
LEARNING 
Lois and Henry 


study the pioneer 
work Sarah Lawrence College 
the problem adapting courses 
study the psychological needs 
students, this book shows tiiat 
curriculum based cultural, intel- 
lectual, practical approaches may 
completely ineffectual fails 
take into account emotional factors 
which effect the learning progress 
the individual. 


Sarah Lawrence College Publications 
No. 
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